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AsvR OYA ) KUABARA. 


N Thursday, July 3rd, Antananarivo afforded a sight which, 
under similar circumstances, has never before been 
chronicled in the history of Madagascar. The royal kabary* 
which was held on that day was a solemn conclave for the 
purpose of declaring war; it was a repetition, on a grand 
national scale, of what the Malagasy, whether they are called 
Hova, Sakalava, Bétsimisaraka, or anything else, have done 
so many times before, when they discovered that the French, 
instead of being their friends, were only trying to take away 
their fatherland. 


Considering the nature of the assembly and the proclamation 
to be made, foreigners were not expected to receive any official 
attention ; and the giving Adszza—a piece of money as a symbo- 
lical token of allegiance, or, in the case of Europeans, of respect 
and assent—was not performed by any foreigners,on this .occa- 
sion. All were, however, allowed to be present as sight-seers, 
and most of those in the Capital were to be seen there, whether 
English, American, Norwegian, or German. All were treated 
most courteously, and seats on the platform occupied by Her 
Majesty were given them. 


We could not help remarking the general good conduct of 
the natives towards foreigners on that day. When the immense 


* The word kabary signifies a proclamation made by the Sovereign or her representatives, 
as also the assembly at which such proclamation is made.—ED. 
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2 A ROYAL KABARY. 
CSE. 2 Siew) ATG ee ie De Et ee 


crowds dispersed towards evening, we had occasion to pass 
through the City on foot, jostled by, and squeezed between, 
hundreds and thousands of men, each carrying a spear, but 
nothing betrayed the least sign of want of respect or good- 
feeling. Many of the characteristics of a people may be better 
understood by examining immense crowds than by studying 
individuals; and we believe that any foreigner, be he of what- 
ever nationality he may, after having mingled in a Malagasy 
crowd of some hundred thousand men, would be convinced 
that the people of this country are not difficult to live 
amongst. 


_ But to proceed. Assembled Madagascar declaring its deter- 
mination to fight to the bitter end against a powerful nation 
like France was a grand sight, but to every thinking man it 
was also a sad sight, and one calculated to raise the feeling, 
, expressed in the remark of one present: ‘France is responsible 
for a weight of misery this day.” 


Antananarivo for several days before the royal proclamation 
was crowded with people, and camps full of soldiers covered 
the hills surrounding the City. On Wednesday night, when the 
signal gun was fired, the moon was high in the heavens, shining 
in a cloudless sky over the fertile valleys of Imérina ; the yellow 
tents on the hill-slopes around the City stood out under the 
blaze of the grass fires kindled for cooking the evening meal, 
and the whole aspect was cheerful. But how different was the 
view inside those tents; spears and guns and war were the only 
themes of conversation. Every one was anxiously speculating 
- about the Queen’s proclamation, for no one knew what was to 
be announced. 


Very early on Thursday cannon were fired from various parts 
of Antananarivo; the soldiers left their camps; and the people, 
dressed in their best, wended their way to the west of the City, 
where is situated Mahamasina,* the Campus Martius of Mada- 
gascar. 


Mahamasina is a large plain at the foot of Antananarivo, on 
its western side. From this plain the City hill seems to rise in 
an almost perpendicular mass of rock more.than 4oo feet high, 
on the top of which stand the royal palaces. The Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, with its graceful towers, is also a prominent 
building, and a Protestant Church marks the brink of the pre- 
cipitous rock where Christians were formerly thrown down. A 
great part of this side of the City is too steep and rocky for 
buildings, and cactus and cannon seem to share between them 








* That is, the place of consecrating, confirming, or establishing. 
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the occupation of every cleft and ledge. West of the plain is 
a pretty little lake, in the centre of which stands an island 
summer-house belonging to the Queen. 

Very careful arrangements had been made for the assembling 
of such a vast concourse of people. Cross roads some ten feet 
wide were kept open in every direction by fences, and large 
prominent arches of palm branches at each entrance enabled 
the people to make their way in and out of the crowd in any 
direction without disorder or inconvenience. Doctors were 
stationed at intervals, their position being denoted by a little 
white flag bearing a red cross; but their services did not seem 
to be called into requisition, as the heat is not very great at 
this season of the year. Nearly in the centre of the plain stands 
the large Sacred Stone, over which had been constructed a 
platform capable of holding several hundred people. In the 
centre of the platform, exactly over the stone, was a raised 
dais, approached by carpeted steps and covered with a richly- 
worked canopy in scarlet and gold, draped with pink satin 
curtains. On the top was a golden crown, and at each corner 
were silver spear blades crossing each other as symbolical of 
the ancient weapons of the country. 


Such was the appearance of the Mahamasina plain at 1o 
o'clock. The people were still crowding to their places, and 
some twenty to thirty thousand were already on the field ; while 
every house and terrace, wall and balcony, overlooking the 
plain, was covered with women, amounting to several thousands. 
The different regiments now began to pour upon the ground. In 
the distance could be seen a forest of steel approaching, glitter- 
ing in the sun and resembling the waving of a corn-field; 
these were the warriors of the Ankaratra mountains. As they 
approached, we could distinguish their naked bodies clothed 
only with a cloth round the loins, and in a short time they had 
reached the plain. Troops of spearmen do not march in such 
close order as ordinary troops, as the spear is carried in the 
attitude of hurling or thrusting, and their march is quite 
different. Their movements consist in falling’ a few paces 
backward like a man about to throw, and then in running 
forward with the body poised on one foot, and the other leg 
raised as if hurling the spear. With different variations of 
these movements they advance with a symmetry and regularity 
not yet attained in their European drill, the drums beating 
time; and at regular intervals they bring down their shields 
against the handles of their spears with a rattle resembling the 
dashing of the shingle on the sea-shore, followed by a simul- 
taneous war-cry,—an unearthly yell, which makes the blood run 
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cold. Countless multitudes of these spearmen thronged in, 
some companies being led by old men over eighty years of age, 
others by a man whose size and height made him conspicuous 
above the crowd. Alternating with the regiments of spearmen 
were bands of youths of all ages, armed with spear and shield, 
one band especially attracting notice as consisting of children 
between six and ten years of age. Their spears were about five 
feet long, and their movements were perfect and attracted 
special attention, while their infant war-cry caused an occasional 
laugh among their veteran fathers. It was not, however, a 
sight to laugh at. All the schools of Antananarivo were drawn 
up in arms, and the Palace School made a very good show in 
scarlet uniforms. There were also countless regiments of 
recruits armed with muzzle-loaders, flint-locks, and native-made 
guns. The regular City regiments, consisting of about 5,000 
troops, came upon the field at half-past 11 o'clock, and took 
up their positions around the centre enclosure and along the 
different roads dividing the plain. They were dressed in white 
tunics, dark blue or black trowsers, and brown helmets, and 
were all armed with breech- -loading rifles, which looked exceed- 
ingly bright and clean. We have never before seen the 
Voromaheéry* regiments to such advantage. 


Twelve o'clock had now struck, and throughout the plain, 
which was then thronged with the multitude, a momentary 
silence ensued, and all eyes were cast up to the summit of the 
hill. A moment later and a puff of smoke was seen to curl 
from the signal gun. The Queen had left her palace. <A salute 
of twenty-one guns thundered and re-echoed among the rocks 
of Antananarivo, and the whole Capital rang with the acclama- 
tions of the people. It required more than an hour to pass 
through the City and descend to the plain, especially as Her 
Majesty had to stop at Andohalo, where certain officers, accord- 
ing to custom, go through the formality of inquiring after 
the Queen and her kingdom, while she stands on the Sacred 
Stone at that place. Further on, deputations of the police 
force, and of the workmen in the powder and arms manufac- 
tories, etc., went through similar formalities. 


It was nearly half-past one when the royal procession reached 
the entrance to Mahamasina plain. First came the Court 
ladies, gaily dressed in European fashion, green and yellow 
being the predominant colours. These were followed by the 
different officers in separate companies: first, all those of 11 





* The native name of a species of peregrine falcon (Valco minor, Bp.), a bird whose name 
is also that of the tribe occupying the Capital and its suburbs, ‘A large figure of the bird 
surmounts the royal palaces.—ED. 
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Honours, then those of 12 Honours,* and so on, until the little 
knot of Cabinet Ministers completed the procession. All these 
dismounted from their palanquins or horses and took up positions 
on foot around the entrance to receive the Queen. The scarlet 
umbrellas could now be seen approaching, and the Tsiarondahy 
women surrounding the Queen, chanting and clapping their 
hands to the accompaniment of the old-fashioned guitar, the 
conch shell, and the ancient drum—remnants of a time fast 
passing away— were presently heard; detachments of spear- 
men and guards filed in, and a moment later, Rainilaiarivony, 
Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief, mounted on a white 
horse, stood in the open enclosure to receive Her Majesty. The 
Queen was seated in a gilded palanquin borne by twelve 
men, a large scarlet umbrella being carried on each side. 
After being received with great cheering, Her Majesty ascended 
the platform and took her seat on the throne under the canopy ; 
after which everybody else, to whom places on the platform 
had been given, took their seats. Ranavalomanjaka III. was 
dressed in European costume, wearing a robe of white silk 
trimmed with pink satin. She wore her hair plaited, and had 
on a light gold coronet. On a small table to her right was 
a large Bible, and on a similar table to the left was placed a 
scarlet and golden crown. 


The Kabary has now commenced. The Prime Minister 
advances to the front of the platform, draws his sword, and in 
a loud voice cries: “Ranavalomanjaka, Queen of Madagascar! 
Present arms!” The national anthem is played, and all the 
cannon in the City are fired. The Queen rises, the bugles 
sound, and in a few minutes a dead silence ensues amongst 
the expectant crowd. Waving her sceptre over her people, 
Ranavalomanjaka, in a small but clear ringing voice, addresses 
them thus :— 


O ye people devoted to your fatherland, and ye soldiers strong (in 
battle), my heart is glad as I stand among you. I see that both I, your 
Queen, and this land of our ancestors are indeed dear to you; and so 
when I have summoned you to assemble, you have come at the appointed 
time; therefore I express my thanks to you; may you live, may the 
blessing of God be upon you. 


I have to say to you, O my soldiers (for we all form part of the army 
now, both I and you my people), that since the French have invaded our 
land, I have done everything to bring about a termination of the war. 
Although we have already paid sums of money twice, it was my intention 
to yield whatever would not involve my sovereignty or impair the inde- 





* Malagasy military rank is reckoned by numbers, from one Honour, that of a private, up to 
sixteen, the highest attainable rank. Many of the English words for military rank are, 
however, also used.—ED, 
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pendence of Madagascar, this land of our ancestors; for I particularly 
dislike, and it grieves me indeed, that your blood should be shed. 


But they were not willing, O my soldiers, for they want one-third of 
Madagascar for themselves, and require us to pay 700,000 dollars, and 
also to indemnify foreigners of all other nationalities for the losses 
sustained during the war; and yet it was not we that destroyed their 
property, but the French who alone bombarded and destroyed; they 
struck the first blow without declaring war, and even attacked women 
and children ; and even that is not all they want, but I and my ancestors 
have been insulted, and they will not acknowledge me as Queen of 
Madagascar, but only as Queen of Imerina. 


That then, it appears, is what France wants from us before the war 
will cease ; I have informed you of that, and you have refused to comply. 
I have heard your refusal to accede to the above French demands, and 
these are my words to you: I join you my people in refusing the claims 
of any foreign power upon this country, and I protest against Andria- 
nampOinimérina* being insulted, or that my predecessors should be 
charged with claiming what was not theirs; and shall I Ranavalo- 
manjaka be deprived of my rights? I and you my people will not 
endure it. For is it not so, O people ? 


We now agree, O people, to defend our just cause, for God gave this 
island of Madagascar to my ancestors and to yours; and your ancestors 
joined Andrianampoinimerina and Léhiddmat in offering themselves to 
the work of establishing the kingdom. And it was left by them as an 
inheritance to us Malagasy, but the French will take it away by force, 
they say ; therefore I declare unto you :— 


I shall fulfil, O my people, my share as Queen in the defence of this 
land; I have done so in the past and will do so in the future ; for though 
Iam a woman, | have the heart of a man, and I| will stand up to lead you 
forth to prevent and oppose those who seek to take our land; for God 
forbid, O ye people, that we should become the servants of foreigners. 
It is not so, O people ¢ 


I rest confident, O my people in arms, for we are all united as one in 
holding fast to this beloved land of our ancestors, and in acting so as to 
frustrate the evil designs of our enemy. For is it not so, O ye people? 


Further I have this to say to you: I am extremely gratified to see 
your united purpose in learning the art of war; go on learning, and 
await my commands, for I shall not let the enemy come upon you 
unawares ; for our courageous friends have gone to guard the coasts where 
the enemy will land. 


And I have to say to you, O people, that you may all know: There are 
no Frenchmen here, for those foreigners who are still in the country are 
on terms of friendship with us, so let every one take good care to do 
no harm to their persons or property. 


* The king who first established Hova supremacy over the greater part of Madagascar, and 
father of Radama 1.—ED. 


+ A name often given in state language to Radama I.—ED. 
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Nevertheless, my people, whatever be our strength, or however great 
our numbers, all this is in vain without the help of God; let every one 
of us therefore ask for His help and deliverance in this our just cause. 

And these are my last words to you, O my army: Though our bodies 
be annihilated, we shall not be ashamed nor confounded, for our name 
and our fame will live for ever, because we rather chose to die than yield 
up our fatherland and the treasure which God has given us. For is it not 
so, O ye warriors ? 

It required some little time for the Queen’s words to be 
circulated among the crowds, but by the time Her Majesty 
reached her last “Is it not so, O ye warriors?’ the excitement 
and enthusiasm were at their climax; the people shouted, 
waved their spears and shields, and the sight was one never to 
be forgotten. 


It was now the turn of the people to reply to the Queen’s 
speech. On the ground about thirty paces in front of the royal 
platform was a small es¢vade, upon which the speaker who addres- 
sed Her Majesty could show himself above the crowd. First 
came the representatives of the civilians and the different noble 
clans of the Hova. Their speeches consisted in reassuring the 
Queen of their readiness to fight; and their indignation about 
the Queen being called “Queen of Imerina’ was great. One 
speaker said : — 


We have seen your Majesty’s caution in not wishing to endanger the 
lives of your people, and in trying to secure peace by paying money, etc. ; 
but we will not have any more attempts to patch up this business. 


At this expression the enthusiasm of the people was so great - 
that the speaker’s voice was no longer heard. 


Chiefs from all parts of the country followed each other, until 
orders had to be given to them to make their speeches short. 
A Sakalava Chief and a Mozambique completed the list. 


The Prime Minister then descended the platform, mounted 
the estrade, and made the following speech :-- 


On this occasion of your appearance in Mahamasina, O Ranavalo- . 
manjaka, this is what we, the people, who are as your father and mother, 
have to say: It is not a matter of question as to how many persons God 
left this kingdom to be ruled by, for you alone inherited it from your 
ancestors. You have come here before us your people to thank us, to 
express your satisfaction at our preparation for war. But we, on the 
other hand, would say: It is not for you, the Queen, to thank ws, but for 
us the people to thank _you, O Lady, and may God’s blessing be upon you. 
Behold, you have stated how, in order to preserve peace, you have 
relieved your conscience by offering money or anything that will not 
involve your sovereignty or impair the independence of Madagascar ; 
you, the Queen, have informed us of that ; and we, the people, when we 
consider this, and are informed of what grieves and troubles you, we 
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thank you; long life, health, and the blessing of God be with you, 
O Ranavalomanjaka. 


Your presence here this day, O Lady, makes us sad, for the enemy 
have spoken annoying and provoking words; but nevertheless we are 
rejoiced to see you come amongst us, for you will now have no after- 
regrets; you say: I do not like to shed blood if it can be prevented ; 
we are glad indeed to hear that, and thank you, O Queen. 


And now these are our words, O Lady: We have paid money three 
times to the French: once at Fénoarivo; once when the 240,000 dollars 
indemnity was paid; and once on the occasion of the ‘‘Toale” Arab 
dhow affair. Yea, more than that, in order not to have any after- 
regrets Your Majesty has consented to be yielding for the sake of peace, 
but they are still inexorable. What! and now they say you are not 
Queen of Madagascar, but only Queen of Imerina! We say therefore, 
O Lady, that what you are doing is right, and we are ready to offer up 
ourselves in your service. God sees the hearts of our soldiers, and 
knows that our words will be supported by our arms. Our soldiers say: 
If we die in the defence of our fatherland, it is hot death but fame and 
glory; we may die, but our fame will endure. 


And see again the way in which your people come to your call. How 
few days it is since you summoned them, and see their numbers, even 
greater than at your coronation! O Lady, hear our words: Rest assured. 
Ah! Ah! they said, after three or four shells have been fired, Mada- 
gascar will submit immediately. Not only that, but they incite the 
Paris Government by saying that the English and other foreigners obtain 
privileges, while Frenchmen have none at all. However, we cannot 
blame the Paris Government for that; but.still they believe the misrepre- 
sentations of their agents and are urged to attack us. ‘Therefore we say, 
O Lady: Rest well assured. We have seen their doings at Mojanga, at 
Anorontsanga, at Manjakandrianombana, at Mahanoro, and at other 
ports, and you can follow the desires of your heart and remain at ease. 
What! do you, O Queen, say: “I will go forth and lead your” Those 
words rejoice our hearts indeed, O Lady; but still, Andrianampoini- 
merina and Lehidama and your ancestors reigned in peace, and do you 
also, O Lady, govern, rule, and reign at ease, for we are here to fight. 
Those brave ones to whom you have referred in your proclamation are 
sufficient to hold the country, much more the whole army. ‘Therefore 
we say, O Lady: What is their blood, and what: is our blood? are we 
not both flesh and blood? As to this land which gave us birth, as to 
this portion of the earth which God has allotted to us,—yield not at all 
as far as the defence of this land is concerned, and fear nothing, for we 
have our army. Is it not so, ye warriors? We will not be the servants ~ 
of the French, for we prefer death rather than that. Our forefathers 
~who knew not the true God resented it when their country was interfered 
with, and that is how their kingdom was founded; but we believe in 
the true God, O Lady, and I am not ashamed to say it. They do not 
appeal to reason at all in seeking an understanding, but continue to 
force us, especially by such expressions as: ‘They will spill our blood.” 
That is simply foul cursing, but we use no foul words towards them. 
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They call us barbarians, but they who consider themselves as civilized 
have never published a declaration of war, but have fired on women 
and children; there is their civilization for you! What they call their 
right and justice stands out before all the world. 


They made a Treaty with us in 1868, in which they acknowledged the 
Queen of Madagascar, but now again they withdraw from it. We paid 
a sum of money, and yet the very land for which we paid an indemnity 
is what they claim now. The affair was settled before the Emperor 
Napoleon III., and signed in the Government books; and it is there 
stated that they will make no further claims whatsoever on our kingdom 
of Madagascar, and now again see what they are doing. I might con- 
tinue with examples, but I will confine myself to words which will re- 
assure you. These are the words of your soldiers: Do whatever it 
delighteth your heart to do, for in what concerns the upholding of this 
kingdom, and especially the sovereignty of Your Majesty, we will see to 
that. For is it not so, O ye soldiers ? We are indeed exceedingly rejoiced 
to see our Queen come forth and offer to lead us to battle ; but in return we 
say: Remain here at Antananarivo ; we are ready to withstand the enemy. 


There are foreigners here who are friends to you, therefore be assured, 
O Lady, that we shall observe the law towards them as far as is possible. 
Even had you not told us, we know that they are your friends, 
and be assured that we shall take care of them. And as regards the 
French making war upon us, especially in what concerns the command 
of the army, its organisation and discipline, rest assured, for here am 
I, Rainilaiarivony, and every one will do his part. ‘The man who stands 
before you, Your Majesty, was born to defend this land and to serve 
his Queen. ‘That is no empty expression, for God sees into my heart. 
Come death, come loss, before this land shall be taken from us. Our 
war is a just war, and we do not fear; if we die, we have right on our 
side, and God knows it. And the fame of those who die in thé defence 
of their country will never perish. We must all die, whether we fight 
or not, much more so when our country is taken from us. But if we 
die in good actions, erect a stone, Your Majesty, to our memories, and 
trust in your army. Is it not so, O soldiers ? 

Rainandriamampandry (Governor of Tamatave), and those with him 
who are guarding the coast, say: Fear not, Ranavalomanjaka, for we 
will not allow the enemy to come up. Yesterday letters came from 
Mojanga. The French attacked by night, and when our soldiers fired a 
volley on them, they all jumped into the sea. And yet, Your Majesty, 
they are a renowned nation! But where we have justice and right on 
our side, it is as Your Majesty’s predecessor used to say :—‘“Truth is like 
a single hair which can knock down an ox!” For when we think, can 
Madagascar stand against France ? we remember that those who have 
right on their side have God. It is certain that God has had already 
great compassion and mercy on us, for it is now more than a year since 
they opened war on us, and by His ordering here we are the same as 
ever. We have full confidence, O Lady, for we lean on God. 


It is not our little children that we shall urge to fight, for why should 
we push forward the young ones? Let them first learn and grow in 
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wisdom ; for we are here, Your Majesty, to do that. Is it not so, O 
soldiers? Fear not to reign, O Lady, for your ancestors founded this 
kingdom, and we have sustained it. God has prospered you, therefore 
do not fear, but reign and rule in peace. For is it not so, O soldiers ? 


After the Prime Minister had finished his speech, the Queen 
again rose and said :— 


Since these are the words of you and of the soldiers, I am confident ; 
may life, health, and the blessing of God be with you. 


Her Majesty then expressed the desire to see some of the 
schools go through their spear drill. A number of the scholars 
from the Betsiléo Province then came forward chanting their 
war-song. These boys were about twelve years of age, and 
every one was greatly astonished at their proficiency. The 
following is a literal translation of a few lines of their war-song :— 

Take up your shields, ye youths, prepare 
To meet the foe. Though hard the fight, 
Be strong, be confident, the land is ours, 
Not theirs, they are usurpers. 

And let our rulers rest assured, 

And thou above all, O Lady ; 

For we are here, and will meet death 
Rather than this land of our forefathers 
Be taken from us. 


The youngsters were even about to engage in hurling the 
spear, but the Queen put a stop to it for fear any might be 
wounded. 

Shortly after this Her Majesty descended from the throne, 
mounted a white horse, and rode around the plain to review the 
troops amid the shouts of the people; after which the Prime 
Minister declared the fabary at an end. The royal salute was 
once more given, and the vast assembly gradually dispersed. 


FROM Lhe Madagascar Times.* 


* The thanks of the Editors are due to the editor of The Madagascar Times for his readily 
accorded permission to reproduce the above graphically written article from the issue of July 
gth, 1884. 
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MEDICAL MISSION WORK IN MADAGASCAR 
BY A NON-PROFESSIONAL. 


ESCRIBING the sort of men who are required for the 
foreign mission field, Rowland Hill is reported to have 
said: “We want men of good plain sense in their heads, and 
plenty of grace in their hearts,-men who can make a wheel- 
barrow, and talk to the inquisitive heathen about the love of 
Christ all the time they are knocking it together.” Somewhat 
lengthened experience in the field has fully convinced me that 
the quaint minister was right, so far, at least, as some mission 
fields are concerned; and it is a happy thing that the class of 
men he spoke of as “Wanted” have been forthcoming, and are 
found engaged in the noble but diversified work which demands 
the attention of the foreign missionary. Within the past twelve 
months I have seen the missionary, who was preaching one 
day and teaching another, actually engaged upon a ‘wheel- 
barrow’ the next; and I could point to one and another of the 
missionaries in Madagascar who are verily “Jack of all trades” 
at the stations they occupy. 


Work of very varied kinds has at different times occupied 
my own time and attention while living in Madagascar; and 
although a novice when I first came upon the scene, under 
the stern demands of necessity I have learned many things 
by practice in which I never took a lesson in my youth, and 
not one of which was included in my college curriculum. One 
day I have been preaching the Gospel and telling “The old, 
old story,’ and another day has found me teaching in the 
school and drilling our coloured youngsters in the mysteries 
of “the three R’s.” ‘To-day I have had to buy wood, to keep 
an eye upon brickmakers, mortar-mixers, and bricklayers, to 
superintend the erection of a house or chapel, or to set the door 
and window frames as the building has advanced; while 
to-morrow I have had to take the diamond and cut the glass 
for the windows, and afterwards to spend some time with the 
panes of glass and the putty, teaching myself the art of glazing 
and carrying out the motto: “Every man his own glazier.” 
More than once I have had to see to the digging of a well, to 
go down into it, to fix the pump, and thus secure our own 
water supply. Sometimes I have been carpenter, sometimes 
builder, sometimes glazier, sometimes tinsmith and plumber, 
frequently teacher, and constantly preacher,—by all, I would 
fain hope, doing a little to raise those around me, and exerting 
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fain hope, Going a little to raise those around me, and exerting 
an influence in favour of civilization, education, and Christianity. 


The things already mentioned do not, however, complete the 
list of those at which I have had to try my hand. I hold no 
medical diplomas, and I am neither M.D., nor M.R.C.S.; yet, 
for more than nine years past, at the two somewhat out-of- 
the-world stations at which I have passed that period of time, 
I have frequently had to be doctor, surgeon, and dentist to 
the people among whom I have lived. Knowing that it would 
be so, I did my best to acquire some medical and surgical 
knowledge before going among the Sihanaka, and I arrived 
at Ambatondrazaka fairly well provided with medicines and 
medical and surgical books and appliances. Full well do I 
know that it has not been the very des¢ thing for the patients 
that they have fallen into my hands, but it is difficult to get 
that very best always and everywhere, even in civilized coun- 
tries; and, as the residence of the “‘professionals’” in Mada- © 
gascar has been a week’s journey from the stations I have 
occupied, it has not perhaps been altogether an evil that the 
services of.a “non-professional” have been available for those 
who have felt their need of some assistance. To a hungry man 
“half a loaf is better than no bread ;” and many a Malagasy, 
suffering from disease and in pain, has undoubtedly felt that 
half a doctor has been better for him than none. 

The calls for my ‘non-professional’ services have been 
frequent and numerous, for, although the climate in the interior 
of Madagascar is healthy (except in certain parts where there 
is malarial fever), yet diseases of various classes prevail to 
some extent, and accidents of a minor kind happen to the 
people, albeit that they have few high buildings from which to 
fall, no machinery to tear them to pieces, and no railways with 
their occasional bone-breaking and limb-crushing collisions. 
The influence of missionaries has undoubtedly been great in 
Madagascar, and has removed not a few physical as well as 
moral evils, but that influence has not been.so miraculous as 
altogether to check disease. High indeed might my popularity 
have risen had my presence among the people had an efficacy 
equal to that attributed to the corpse of St. Francis Xavier at 
Malacca, where, upon the sacred body being carried through the 
streets, the plague which was raging at the time “ceased all of 
a sudden!’ No, although it may () have trembled at the corpse 
of the Romish saint, disease has laughed at my living presence, 
and I can write no story of “miracles” performed over disease, 
such as, if we may believe his biographer, not only followed his 
decease, but were performed by Francis Xavier during his life. 
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Not only, however, has the presence of disease been a reason 
for exercising non-professional skill, but the ignorance of the 
people and the inability of those among them who profess to 
give “Advice and Medicine” to treat the most simple cases, 
has also made it imperative that the knowledge we possess 
should be brought to bear upon disease in a practical manner. 
Men and women, who are recognized by the natives as doctors, 
and who are called mpanao fanafody, are common in all the 
parts of Madagascar which I have visited ; but these Malagasy 
practitioners have no acquaintance with the anatomy of the 
human frame or knowledge of diseases, and they are altogether 
ignorant of either the medical or the hygienic treatment proper 
for the sick. They employ powerful purgatives and various 
native vegetable infusions and decoctions ; they use largely 
vapour baths of a rude kind; they insist that the patient must 
consume an undiminished quantity of food ; and, although utterly 
unable to diagnose disease, they always give a favourable 
prognosis. Although the patient may be suffering from a 
malignant disease and be in a most critical condition, or be 
even already moribund, they do not hesitate to swear that he 
or she will get better, and vow that they will swallow the corpse 
if recovery is not the result of their treatment, or challenge the 
relatives to bury the corpse in the crown of ‘their head, should 
the disease refuse to yield to their nostrums and death terminate 
the sufferings of the patient. 


Like ‘quacks’ in civilized countries, some of these Malagasy 
doctors undoubtedly make ‘a good thing of it,’ for the fees 
which they demand are not inconsiderable from a native stand- 
point, and money, cloth, poultry, and even oxen, come pretty 
freely into the hands of the popular ones among them. By the 
more intelligent and educated natives these mfanao fanafody 
are, however, held in deserved contempt; but the ignorant 
masses place implicit confidence in them and carry out their 
instructions most scrupulously, especially in those districts 
where the power of charms and witchcraft is still acknowledged. 
But one ceases to wonder that they should believe their doctors, 
when you find them listening to the lower creation and carrying 
out a prescription said to have been given by a tenrec.* This 
I have known them to do. When engaged as usual one 
morning attending to the sick, I was surprised to notice patient 
after patient come into the dispensary with a single grain of 
Indian corn tied around the neck; and, in answer to my 
inquiries as to why it was worn, I was not long in learning 











* Centetes ecaudatus, a little anim: z rs See ey: resembling a hedgehog, hat, ‘helonging 4 
a family of Insectivora almost confined to Madagascar.—ED. 
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that it was ddy fanéfitra, or a charm for averting evil. It was 
reported that a tenrec, having been so unfortunate as to be 
caught, had volunteered valuable information on condition that 
its life should be spared. ‘Do not kill me,” it was said, were 
the words of the tenrec, “and I will tell you something wonder- 
ful.” This condition having been granted, the little animal 
further spoke and said: “There is a black thing, a disease, 
which will come from the west, and kill many people ; therefore 
let everyone wear a grain of Indian corn round the neck, for 
that will prove a certain talisman.’ This information was not 
long in being circulated, and forthwith there was a demand for 
Indian corn, which, being pierced through the centre, was worn 
round the neck of numbers of the people as a protection from 
the disease which the tenrec had announced would appear ! 


As already stated, the presence of disease, and the absence 
of European professional gentlemen at the stations where I 
have been living, has made it imperative that, albeit a non- 
professional, I should have something to do with medicine and 
surgery. But, with other duties to discharge, I was obliged 
from the first to decide the portion of time that could be devoted 
to the work, and the result of my deliberations was that two 
days a week was the maximum which [ thought could be given 
to this department. The principles upon which the work 
should be carried on were drawn up at an early date and printed 
in Antananarivo; and a small handbill stating them has, as a 
rule, been given to each patient, with a request that he would 
read it, or, if unable to do so, that he would get some one to read 
it to him. The following is a translation of this paper :— 

1.—The missionary is willing to attend to all who seek advice and 
medicine from him; and the days upon which the sick are attended to 
and medicines dispensed are on the mornings of Monday and Thursday 
every week. 

2.—Anybody taken ill einen ie can have medicine on other days ; and 
the missionary can be called up at night to attend to any urgent case. 

3.—The missionary has no life elixir, and will not deceive those who 
consult him by telling them that they are sure to get well; but he will 
do what he thinks is best for them and leave the matter with God, 
because He alone is the Lord of life, and it is only His blessing that 
can restore to health. 

4.—If you have not confidence in the white man’s medicines or in 
his mode of treating the sick, and if you have no sincere intention to 
carry out his instructions, do not apply to him; for it is not well to 
trifle in such matters, and God hates all lying and hypocrisy. 

5.—It is from love to God and from love to man that the missionary 
attends to the sick, and you have no fees to pay him, nor does he seek 
any recompense whatever from you. You should, however, bear in 
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mind the following: If by God’s blessing you recover, after you are quite 
well it will be becoming if you make an offering of money according 
as you can afford to do so, to be spent by the white man in buying 
medicines for the sick who will apply to him in the future, for God’s 
Word says: ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” If, however, 
you are poor and have nothing to give, do not be at all uneasy in your 
mind about it. 

The total number of cases seen and attended to during the 
past nine years has been about eight thousand, and many of 
these cases have been seen on an average four times each. 
Quite half of this number have been patients suffering from 
syphilis, either contracted or inherited, and developed in the 
form of ulcers in various parts of the body, and of the fauces 
and pharynx ; condylomata ; ozena; periostitis ; and eruptions 
of the skin. As a rule, I have found these cases, whether adult 
or infantile, very amenable to the treatment recommended by 
Berkley Hill, M.B. Lond., F.R.C.S., to whose work on Syshzlzs 
and local Contagious Disorders 1 am greatly indebted. Before 
leaving England I was presented with a copy of the small 
Pharmacopera of the London Lock Hospital, where I attended 
on several occasions, and the prescriptions contained therein I 
have found very useful. From Europeans the Malagasy have 
learned the value of mercury and iodide of potassium in the 
treatment of syphilis; and the latter is imported in small 
quantities in 1oz. bottles, and sold by native traders in the 
markets and many of the larger towns. It is seldom to be 
bought from them for less than two shillings the ounce; in the 
month of August last it was fetching four shillings and sixpence 
in Fianarantsoa, the supply having been stopped by the war. 

The most trying, but, in some respects, the most interesting, 
case of this class which I have had to attend to was that of 
Rafiringa, a/zas Lazarus, a name early applied to him, and by 
which he was afterwards usually recognised. He belonged to 
the native army and formed part of the small garrison at the 
port of Mahavélona. On his way into the interior of the island 
his disease took a malignant form, and it was with difficulty 
that he reached Ambatondrazaka about a year before our arrival 
there. His wife and a companion from the coast forsook him 
after he reached the town, and he was left poor and sick among 
strangers. His disease got so bad and offensive to others that 
the people were unwilling that he should share the shelter of 
their houses, and he afterwards told me that once, being refused 
admittance into any hut, he lay in the open thoroughfare for 
four days and nights, and thought he should be devoured by 
the dogs. A few days after our arrival at Ambatondrazaka, in 
1875, I noticed a poor fellow craw/ up to the gate of our com- 
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pound, and there he sat, a crowd around him, making begging 
signs to me. Iwas busy at the time, going in and out of our 
temporary house, opening and arranging our packages, and 
trying to make some sort of a home for ourselves, so that I did 
not approach him or, in fact, take much notice of him; but, 
thinking him to be a poor and neglected idiot, I sent him a 
small piece of money and a message to go away, as he was 
gathering an unwelcome crowd about the premises. A few days 
after this | heard enough about his condition to lead me to resolve 
to goand see him. Accordingly I went; and a more sad, wretched, 
or distressing object I have never seen. Refused the shelter of - 
any house or native hut, he had crawled (he had not been able 
to walk for four months) under the shelter of a mud wall, against 
which a native, not altogether destitute of human feeling, had 
leaned a few strong rushes. Crouched beneath this frail shelter, 
covered with only a few filthy rags, with a cow-dung fire burn- 
ing close to him, squatted poor Lazarus, in appearance a human 
skeleton, but with still sufficient strength to hold out his hand 
in an imploring manner, and to say, with faltering lips and 
broken accents: ‘“Véryaho! Very aho! “Tam lost! I am 
lost!’ The sight was most distressing, and the stench caused 
by his putrid condition and festering sores was almost over- 
powering. I felt that an effort must be made to do something 
for him, although he seemed almost beyond any human help. 
I got some of the people sufficiently roused to erect a temporary 
hut for him, and having, by the promise of a dollar or two, 
secured a man to act as a kind of nurse, I took poor Lazarus in 
hand. Day after day I went to the hut, washing and dressing 
his sores myself, the process sometimes occupying more than 
an hour; we sent him cooked food several times daily, got him 
a mattress and some kind of clothing, and did all in our know- 
ledge or power to.save his life and restore the poor fellow to 
health. For some weeks he wavered between living and dying, 
but at length I was rewarded by noticing marked improvement 
in his condition. His sores began to heal; his strength grad- 
ually returned ; from sitting up he got to standing alone for a 
few minutes, then to walking a few steps, and soon he was able 
to get as far as our house. Ultimately, by God’s blessing, he 
seemed quite recovered, but remained a little lame in one leg, 
which lameness from lengthened contraction is probably per- 
manent. He became the wonder of the place and a walking 
advertisement for the missionary. At the same time, our treat- 
ment of him was a practical lesson to the people of love to their 
neighbour,—one which, at that time, they had very much need 
to learn, 
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Belief in the efficacy of a mere touch has occasionally mani- 
fested itself among the patients. One simple-minded fellow, suf- 
fering from periostitis, came seeking relief, and it would appear 
that on his first visit to the dispensary I had handled his right 
arm. On his return a week after, in reply to my inquiries after 
his health, he said: ‘The arm which you /ouched last week is 
better ; please Zouch the other one in the same way.” Few will 
pass severe judgment upon this uneducated Malagasy who bear 
in mind how common a similar belief was, at one time, in 
England, and who remember that two centuries have not passed 
since men of science believed, or pretended to believe, in such 
preternatural cures, and when the practice of. the Sovereign 
touching scrofulous persons to effect a cure received the sanc- 
tion of high ecclesiastical authority. I smiled at the simplicity 
of this patient who requested me to touch his arm as a means 
of healing his disease; and I could not help cherishing for 
him some such desire as, it is said, William III. expressed 
for one upon whom he was importuned to lay his hands: ‘God 
give you better health and more sense.” 


A considerable proportion of the patients have been sufferers 
from intermittent fever of the ephemeral or quotidian type. 
The high land in the interior of Madagascar is undoubtedly 
healthy; but, in the valleys through which rivers run, in the 
low swampy districts, and especially on the coast, this fever is 
very common. When uncomplicated with other diseases and 
properly treated, my experience is that it seldom proves fatal 
either to Europeans or to the natives. It is, however, a serious 
disorder, and all Europeans coming to Madagascar should be 
as careful as possible and not unnecessarily expose themselves 
to miasmatic vapours; and they will do well if they take heed 
to the words of Longfellow’s brave Basil :— 

“Beware of the fever, my friends, beware of the fever ! 

For it is not like that of our cold Acadian climate, 
Cured by wearing a spider hung round one’s neck in a nutshell.” 

The distinct stages of this fever are very marked. The first— 
the cold stage—is introduced by a general feeling of languor, 
with yawning and stretching, and before long intense cold is 
felt all over the body, with violent shivering, chattering of the 
teeth, and the knees knocking together. Pain in the limbs, 
especially in the back and loins, often accompanies this, and 
the respiration is short and quick. This lasts for a period 
varying from half an hour to two hours or more, when the 
second—the hot stage—commences, during which the body 
becomes of a dry and burning heat; there is often intense 
headache, aversion to food, but great thirst, sometimes severe 
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and prostrating vomiting, while the sufferer is so restless as 
often not to be able to remain in one position for more than a 
few minutes at a time, but will turn from side to side in the 
bed, or, getting out of bed, will walk about the room, or sit first 
in one place and then in another, or lie in half a dozen positions 
on the floor in the same number of minutes. This again lasts 
for a variable period (from my experience, I think always longer 
than the first stage) and is succeeded in its turn by the third— 
the sweating stage—the advent of which is welcomed with the 
greatest joy by all who have any personal acquaintance with 
Malagasy fever. During this stage the skin becomes soft and 
the body moist with perspiration, the temperature and pulse 
fall to their normal condition, and the ‘sufferer forgets the 
weariness and agony of the few preceding hours in quiet sleep, 
from which he awakes greatly refreshed, and, except that he is 
weaker, feels as well as before the attack came on. 


The first six months of the year—January to June—is the 
period during which the fever is most rife in Madagascar, and, 
within that time, the natives of the interior avoid, if possible, 
going to the coast. Of those who do venture a considerable 
number pay a severe penalty by suffering from a bad attack of 
fever before they get back; and if they live to reach home, do so 
looking sickly and wasted, the inside of the eyelids bloodless, 
and the lips and tongue pale and blanched. Ifitis a first attack, 
the natives frequently seek no advice and do not take any 
means to check the fever, preferring to let it run its course, so 
that they may be, as they say, ‘“‘wta faze,’ by which they 
mean that they may become more or less invulnerable to the 
influences of the fever in the future, and so able to go to the 
coast or any other fever district at any season of the year they 
may wish to do so. Iam not able to explain this, but there is 
probably something in an opinion so generally entertained by 
the natives ; and certainly, in the majority of cases, subsequent 
attacks are not so severe as the first. The popular native 
treatment for this fever is to make the sufferer lie on the floor 
or ground without any mattress ; to urge, or even force him, to 
take rice; and to pour cold water over him in the douche bath 
fashion. Not unfrequently the sufferer is taken out early in the 
morning, and bathes in a river or stream that may be near. 
They say that they do this to bring on the shivering; and 
certainly a right-down good fit of it may reasonably be expected 
from such treatment. One of the marked effects upon people 
born and living in fever districts in Madagascar is that the 
spleen becomes permanently enlarged, and I have seen cases in 
which that organ has reached an enormous size, 
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The treatment which I have found most effective for Malagasy 
fever is a brisk purgative at the outset; a diaphoretic mixture 
or powder during the hot stage; and a mixture of quinine, 
iron, and sulphate of magnesia in the period between the 
paroxysms. I have also found great benefit to result from 
a hot vapour bath, taken during the second stage, when it is 
prolonged, and the sweating stage does not come on. Nothing, 
so far as my experience goes, will do as a substitute for quinine. 
I once heard the praises of the Lucalyptus globulus sounded very 
highly, and I gave it a fair trial in one of the worst fever districts 
in the island, hoping that, as it is being cultivated in Mada- 
gascar, we might save much expense, if it could be successfully 
used. But, in my hands, it proved a failure, and none of the 
virtues attributed to it appeared under my administration of it 
for regular undoubted Malagasy fever. 


By no means an inconsiderable number of those who have 
applied to us have been sufferers from skin diseases, notably 
scabies and eczema, no doubt induced and aggravated by the 
unclean abodes and dirty domestic habits of many of the 
Malagasy. Their huts, the walls and floors of which are of 
mud, can never be scrubbed and are seldom swept; they are 
black with soot; and the place often harbours all kinds of 
rubbish and filth, Some of the people never subject their 
clothing to the cleansing properties of soap and water from 
the day that they first put it on until it is worn out, for wash- 
ing, they say, makes it thin, while dirt helps to preserve it. 
Who then can wonder that a certain class of skin diseases 
prevail to a great extent, and that there has been a large demand 
upon sulphur and sulphur ointment for the scabies which infests 
thousands of them? The treatment at the Hospital St. Louis 
in Paris, where the patient, immediately after admission, is 
thoroughly scrubbed with common soap from head to foot for 
thirty minutes, and then put into a warm bath for an hour, 
during which he is again scrubbed, would, if it could be carried 
out on a wholesale scale, be a capital thing for the Bétsiléo and 
other semi-civilized tribes in Madagascar, and not only rid 
them of their scabies, but give them an experience of cleanliness 
decidedly new to them. 


Again and again I have met with tubercular leprosy, a 
disease of which the Malagasy are more ashamed than of any 
other, and for which they know that no cure has yet been 
discovered. To be a leper is looked upon as the greatest 
calamity that can overtake them, and causes proportionate 
sorrow both to the sufferer and his family. Only recently a 
middle-aged man wept in my presence as he shewed me his 
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body and spoke of the character of his disease. In despair the 
lepers try many things to effect a cure ;* and I remember one 
case in which the poor sufferer was influenced by native quacks 
to apply powerful blisters to all the affected parts, which caused 
him excruciating pain, added to the disfigurement of his person, 
and did not in the least mollify the disease. According to 
the laws of the land, all persons afflicted with leprosy are 
prohibited from living with the general population, and there is 
a fine for those who connive at a leper dwelling near others in 
health and do not inform the Government. These iaws, how- 
ever, are not strictly enforced, and lepers may be found in many 
of the towns and villages. Within the past six months I found 
one seeking a slender living by paddling the canoe across a 
stream over which many persons had to pass daily. He took 
me over on two different occasions, and the puffiness of his 
face, the loss of his eyebrows, the condition of his skin, and the 
fact that the first joints of some of his fingers and toes had 
already fallen away, left no doubt that the poor fellow was 
a confirmed leper. A few miles north-east of Antananarivo a 
number of lepers have been gathered into a colony, and tem- 
poral relief and spiritual instruction are administered to them 
by the Rev. J. Richardson, of the London Missionary Society. 


A. specially distressing case of leprosy came under my notice 
while living at Ambatondrazaka. One Sunday afternoon a lad 
(some fourteen years of age) made his appearance in our yard, 
just as we were leaving the house to attend the afternoon service. 
A few filthy rags partially covered his body and hid from sight 
some of the festering sores with which he was nearly covered. 
I asked him from whence he came, and he replied: “From near 
Antananarivo.” I also asked him where his relatives were, 
when he said: “Father and mother I have none, I am entirely 
without either relatives or friends ;’’ and then, with tears rolling 
down his swollen cheeks, he appealed to us for relief, saying in 
piteous tones: “I am sick; I am ill; give me some medicine, 
and should God bless me and I get well, I will not forget you.” 
This appeal he repeated several times, reiterating the assurance: 
“If I get well, I will not forget you.’ We bid him stay on the 
premises while we went to the afternoon service at chapel, and 
after our return learned more of his history and condition. 
That he was not a native of Madagascar, but a Mozambique 
lad, was clear to us as soon as we saw him, and it did not take 
long to discover that he was afflicted with leprosy. The first 





* One common practice among the Betsileo is to apply the juice of an herb (Clematis 
Bojeri, Hook., with its varieties C. tr7fida, Hook., and C. oligophylla, Hook.) to the affected 
parts ; hence the name of the plant, fandrobéka,.—ED. 
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joints of several of his fingers were already gone, while others, 
from which the life had departed, remained, dead and shrunk, 
in their natural position, as the withered and lifeless branch of 
a tree may still cling to the parent trunk. It appeared that he 
had been a slave in the possession of a man near Antananarivo, 
but that, when his owner could no longer lawfully keep him on 
account of the royal proclamation emancipating all Mozam- 
biques in Madagascar, he was told to go and find some huts 
away to the north, where his late owner’s cattle-keepers lived, 
and where he might stay when he reached the place. He had 
already travelled more than 100 miles on foot, and was on his 
way to find this place, when he appeared in our yard on the 
Sunday afternoon of which I have spoken. Hard. indeed must 
have been the heart which could have resisted the appeal which 
both his appearance and his words made. We at once expressed 
our sympathy with him, and told him that we would do all in 
our power for him. After a few days we secured a native hut 
near to our house for him to live in, and from the date of 
his arrival until we left Ambatondrazaka we fed, clothed, 
housed, and nursed him. 


I never entertained the slightest hope of effecting a radical 
cure of this poor lad’s disease, but, after taking medicine for 
some months, all his sores healed, and he enjoyed comparative 
health, and was able to sweep and weed the ground around our 
house, which he continued to do till we were removed from the 
station. | 


Happily, in Madagascar, there are very few poisonous ser- 
_pents or venomous insects. Scorpions, called by the Hova 
maingoka, are common on the coast and in some parts of the 
interior, and the natives assert that the sting causes intense 
suffering, while that of some species occasionally proves fatal. 
There is a small spider, called ménavody,* the sting of which is 
undoubtedly mortal in some instances, but I have not seen a 
case.t Centipedes abound, and their sting produces a sharp 
pain and some uneasiness for a time. Connected with this 
insect I have met with a popular superstition among the 
natives. They affirm that the passing of a centipede over 


* This insect is about the size of a small marble, almost perfectly globular in shape, of 
a shining glossy black, and with black legs, but it has a small red spot on the abdomen. 
Dr. Vinson, a French naturalist, ascertained that this spider is closely allied to the malignant 
Latrodectus of Elba and Corsica. See The Great African Island, pp. 63, 64.—ED. 

t I once saw a girl in the Tanala country who had been bitten in the calf of the leg by one 
of these spiders, and who, at intervals of a minute or two, screamed with pain, which 
apparently came on in paroxysms. Her parents, however, did not seem anxious about her 
life, and they assured me that to be bitten by a menavody was no uncommon occurrence. 
There is another spider, a species of mygale, called ¢avadiby, found two or three days west 
of the Capital, whose bite is also said to Bs dangerous, if not actually fatal.—-ED. 
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any person produces an eruption on the part touched; they 
add, however, that if the insect is seen, this evil conse- 
quence does not follow in the train of its footsteps. On two 
occasions I have been called to see cases of this kind, when 
both the sufferers and their friends declared emphatically that 
the inflammation and eruption were the result of a centipede 
having crawled over the person. The condition of the affected 
part, the vesicular character of the eruption, and the fact that 
the clustered vesicles were arranged in the form of a band 
encircling half the body, left no doubt in my mind that they 
were cases of herpes zona or ‘shingles,’ for which no member 
of the insect world could in any way lawfully be held respon- 
sible. 


Of all the poisonous insects in Madagascar, the ¢szzgala is 
undoubtedly one of the most dangerous. It is a small black 
water-beetle, common, I believe, in all parts of the island, and 
found in many streams and in nearly all ponds. It is no 
uncommon thing for oxen to imbibe and swallow this insect 
while drinking, and they die in less than 24 hours if an antidote 
is not administered. It is a somewhat rare thing to hear of a 
human being becoming a victim if stung internally by it, and I 
am indebted to the Rev. H. T. Johnson for the following brief 
statement of a case which he witnessed. He says: “I was 
travelling from Fianarantsoa to Ambohimandroso, and my 
bearers were hastening on, for evening was nigh at hand. The 
day had been very hot, and my men were thirsty, and, as is 
often the case, sufficient care was not taken in the selection of 
water, but that found in any dirty pool was esteemed a luxury and 
freely partaken of. Passing by such a pool, one of my bearers 
stooped down and drank with his hands, and then hastily 
followed to carry the palanquin. I saw the man drink, but 
thought no more of it, until presently I heard sounds which, at 
first, [ took little notice of; but when they continued, I turned 
my head and discovered that the very man, who only a few 
minutes before had drunk the water, was now in agonies of 
pain. He stood stretching out both his arms and throwing 
back his head in a most frantic manner, at the same time 
shrieking most hideously. My first thoughts were speedily 
seconded by the words of his companions, who said: ‘He 
has swallowed a ¢szmga/a.’ Of course I immediately got out of 
my palanquin and went back to the poor fellow. He was now 
lying on the ground and writhing in agony. His abdomen 
had become very swollen, and his skin very hot, and I felt 
that unless something could be done, and that speedily, the 
man must die. My other bearers, seeing the extreme urgency 
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of the case, called to passers-by, asking if anything could be 
_done to cure their companion. One and another who passed 
looked on with wonder, but could not render any assistance, and 
all this time the sufferer was getting worse and worse. Presently 
a Betsileo was appealed to, and he said that he knew what 
would cure him, but wanted to know how much money we 
would give for the cure. I said immediately that it was no 
time for bargaining, but that | would. give him sixpence if he 
relieved the poor man of his sufferings. Off he ran to 
procure some leaves, with which he returned in about ten 
minutes; he soaked them in water from a stream close by, 
and then gave the sufferer the infusion to drink. With almost 
the quickness of a flash of lightning the poor fellow shewed signs 
of relief and began to shiver violently. After drinking this 
infusion several times more, he said that he was free from pain, 
but felt very weak and faint. Soon we were able to proceed 
to the nearest village, and I left him there for the night, 
thankful that his life had been spared. It was some weeks 
before the man got thoroughly strong and able to carry the 
palanquin again.’’* 


Rabid dogs are often met with in the towns and villages 
of Madagascar, and the natives are fully aware of the virulent 
character of their saliva. Happily, they also know that to 
cauterise the wound with red-hot iron is an effectual mode of 
dealing with it, and they often resort to this. Many cases of 
men, women, and children, who had been bitten by rabid dogs 
have at different times been brought to me. In all of these, 
when necessary, I have excised the wound, then had it tho- 
roughly washed, and I have afterwards cauterised the part with 
nitrate of silver. I have not heard of any case afterwards 
proving fatal. One of the most painful cases in my non- 
professional experience was one of hydrophobia, in which the 
confirmed stage had commenced when I first saw the sufferer. 
He was a middle-aged man, and came to me with his sister one 
afternoon, saying that he was poorly and asking for medicine. 
In his general appearance there was nothing to lead me to 
think that he was seriously ill, his replies to my first questions 
did not throw any light upon what was really the matter 
with him. After more lengthened interrogation, however, the 
true nature of the case dawned upon me, and I said to the man: 





* T have endeavoured, but in vain, to find out the name of the shrub, the leaves of which 
were used on this occasion. Infusion of capsicum is said by some of the natives to be an 
antidote ; and the bark of a tree called andrarezona is, | am told, powdered and administered 
by traders in oxen, and proves a successful antidote when any of their cattle are stung by 
swallowing this ¢szwga/u. The sting externally produces nothing more than temporary 
uneasiness ; it is the sting internally that proves so dangerous, 
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“Were you ever bitten by a mad dog?’ “Yes,” he replied, 
“but it was some two years ago now, and the wound which the . 
animal made was not larger than a small pimple.” My heart 
immediately sank within me, and as soon as I tested him by 
asking him to take a drink of water, my worst fears were 
confirmed. Poor fellow! how hard he tried to get the cup 
to his lips; but his most strenuous efforts were in vain. I 
spared him the pain of hearing from me what was the matter, 
but I told his sister, and informed her that, alas! I could not do 
anything for him. I called upon him two days after, when I 
found him in a house by himself, with horror and despair on 
his countenance, and one convulsive paroxysm quickly follow- 
ing another. His friends were outside, watching him at the 
window, but afraid to go near him. Death soon put an end 
to his horrible sufferings. His case is written indelibly on my 
memory. How gladly would | have given the poor sufferer only 
temporary relief, had I been able to do so. 


As a dentist, my position has brought me a large practice, 
and this practice has made me pretty perfect, so that now I 
seldom have difficulty in extracting any tooth; but I once 
made an ignominious failure in an attempt to put two teeth zz. 
A. young wife was going to her home in a village close by, when 
she was chased by an ox, in running away from which she fell 
and knocked out the two central incisor teeth of the upper jaw. 
She picked up the unfortunate teeth, and retracing her steps, 
came to me, with a doleful tale about her beauty being spoiled, 
and a piteous appeal that I would try to replace the teeth. I 
had heard or read somewhere of the possibility of a tooth 
holding if replaced immediately after extraction, and so | agreed 
to try; but, although I exercised my skill to its utmost limit, 
and gave the patient accommodation for two days and nights, 
success did not. crown my efforts. She ultimately went to 
Antananarivo, where there are professional Europeans and 
natives who have been taught by them, who can make and fit 
artificial teeth, and she returned in high spirits at the success 
of their skill upon her. 


As above remarked, I have had an extensive practice in 
extracting teeth, and at one place to which I paid an occasional 
visit, so great was the number who came in one day to have 
teeth taken out, that my hand positively ached, ana I was quite 
exhausted before | had done. In the district around this place 
the singular custom prevails that children and young persons, 
whose parents are still living, must not wash the mouth or 
cleanse their teeth, which is sufficient to account for the large 
numbers I found suffering from decayed and aching teeth. As 
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a rule, the Malagasy bear the little operation of having a tooth 
taken out with remarkable equanimity, and they seldom “make 
a scene,” or even utter a cry. As an illustration of their 
fortitude, I may mention a woman I met in the country during 
a recent itinerating tour. She came to me early one morning 
and had two molar teeth extracted, soon after which I left the 
village and went to another some seven miles off. What was 
my astonishment to see her turn up at this place in the after- 
noon, and to hear her make the request that I would remove 
two other teeth. She sat down under a wide-spreading tree, 
and then and there the offending members were extracted, 
after which the woman started off to return home. Of 
course there are exceptions to this fortitude, and a notable 
one was that of a pastor, popularly known to some of us as 
“Jack in the box,” from the remarkable springing and jumping 
propensities which characterise him. He came one day in 
agony with toothache, but I no sooner presented the forceps 
than he made movements which shewed that, by some secret 
current, the instrument had influenced his springs; and, 
upon the first touch of the tooth, he indulged in the most 
extraordinary movements I[ ever witnessed under such circum- 
stances. I tried again and again to keep him quiet, while at 
least I got a grip of the tooth; but it was no use, and the job 
had to be given up in despair, and “Jack in the box’”’ went home 
with the bad tooth still in his jaw. 


The expression in the Hova dialect for toothache is, hanzn’ 
dlitra, lit. “eaten by a worm,” and the popular belief is that 
the pain and the decay of the tooth are caused by a small 
worm eating it. I have seen the people take an extracted tooth 
and crush it, and then look carefully for the supposed worm ; 
and they have expressed no small surprise when they have 
failed to find it. This belief is taken advantage of by some of 
the more cunning members of the native population. Going to 
those who are suffering from toothache, and affecting to believe 
that it is verily caused by a worm, they assure the sufferer that 
they can remove the insect and thus give relief, and will do so 
for a pecuniary consideration. The bargain being concluded, 
they poke about in the cavity of the tooth for some time, and 
then exhibit to the sufferer something that they had concealed 
in their hand, bearing more or less remote resemblance to a 
small worm ; then, assuring the credulous victim that what he 
looks upon is the offender which they have just removed from 
the tooth, demand their fee and decamp upon receiving it. 


In addition to a little brotherly help which has now and again 
been given to our mission families, on one or two occasions my 
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non-professional services have been sought on behalf of other 
Europeans—traders, travellers, and others—who have occa- 
sionally come up to the interior. In the month of June, 1882, I 
was thus called to help one of a party of four gentlemen who 
came up from the west coast; and in the early part of this year 
(1884) I was summoned to the south-east coast to do what I 
could for a Norwegian gentleman then very ill at Mananjara, 
four or five days’ journey away. In this latter case, however, 
disease had made too great progress for human help to be of 
any avail; and all I could do was to minister to the sufferer’s 
physical wants, and to cheer and help him with the consolations 
of the Gospel of Christ. 


In connection with our work there have of course been some 
difficulties, and they have not unfrequently been increased by 
the ignorance and superstition of the people. Often I have 
been put to my wits’ ends to diagnose their diseases, for very 
few of the patients or their friends can relate a clear history of 
the case, and they tell of symptoms most extraordinary and 
contradictory. And then, how hard it has sometimes been to 
secure the carrying out of the treatment we have recommended, 
or to get them to do the proper thing with the medicines we 
have given them. I gave to one woman a medicine in powder, 
telling her to take the weight of two grains of unhusked rice 
thrice daily. Upon her return the next week, I asked her if she 
had been particular in taking the medicine; ‘“O yes,” she 
said, “and the rice too.” She had indeed taken the medi- 
cine and swallowed the weights as well with each dose! To 
another patient I gave a bottle of medicine, of which a table- 
spoonful was to be taken three times daily ; but, instead of being 
taken, this was most carefully preserved, much in the same 
way as the natives treat their charms. Overtaken by a shower, 
I took shelter in a hut by the roadside, and was soon addressed 
by the loquacious owner in this way: “Your patient is here. 
Her dispensary ticket is here, and her medicine is here too.” 
On my asking after the patient, he informed me that she was 
still ill, but he assured me emphatically that her medicine was 
well taken care of. Requesting to be allowed to see it, he took 
down a basket, and, with evident satisfaction, shewed me the 
bottle, still full of medicine as it had been received from me 
three months before ! 


As will have been noticed in the former part of this paper, 
although, as a rule, we make no charge for medicine, yet we 
encourage the patients to give voluntary contributions towards 
the expenses after their recovery. The total amount received 
during the past three years has been one hundred and forty-six 
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dollars. This is not bad, for a beginning, in the part of Madagas- 
car where the work has been carried on. Occasionally there has 
been a marked absence of gratitude; but, in other instances, 
the gratitude expressed by the patients after recovery has been 
very pleasing. Not long since a native carpenter came in 
great anxiety for me to go and see his wife. She got better, 
but had a relapse, and her condition became critical. However, 
by God’s blessing, she got round, and before long, accompanied 
by her husband, she called upon me, and they expressed their 
gratitude very feelingly. They presented a dollar to the 
dispensary fund; they gave me a turkey; and the man assured 
me that, when I wanted anything done, his services were at 
my disposal, as by personal service it would give him pleasure 
to shew his appreciation of what had been done for his wife. 


And here this paper must end. Notwithstanding its occa- 
sional difficulties and the anxiety which is inseparable from 
all medical work, and of which a non-professional, from 
the insufficiency of his knowledge and skill, must necessarily 
feel an increased burden, I have found much joy connected 
with this department of my missionary service. It has given 
opportunities of speaking of spiritual disease and telling of the 
Great Physician, which otherwise might not have presented 
themselves. By it pain has been relieved, suffering has been 
alleviated, disease has been cured, and life has, in some 
instances, been lengthened. Hereby sorrow has been lessened, 
while joy has been increased. [or such results who would not 
be glad? who would not give heartfelt thanks to God? 


SOME POPULAR MALAGASY SUPERSTITIONS. 
GOOD AND EVIL OMENS, PORTENTS, AND PROGNOSTICS. 


N a recently published very interesting book, entitled 
Primitive Manners and Customs, by James A. Farrer, we 
read, on page 276, as follows :—‘“‘The English tradition that a 
swallow’s nest is lucky and its life protected by imaginary 
penalties is one that in isolation we should rightly and naturally 
disregard. But when we find that the belief belongs to Germany, 
and that the supposed penalties are the same in Yorkshire as 
they are in Suabia, our wonder is aroused ; and when we further 
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learn that in China too the swallow’s nest is lucky and its life: 


inviolate, we become aware of a possible history and antiquity 
attaching to the superstition which offer an inviting field for 
speculation and study.” 


In sending this paper—in which several beliefs of the Mala- 
gasy, partly in the same direction as the superstitions with 
regard to the swallow, are treated of—to the ANNUAL, I have 
thought that its contents might, at least to some of its readers, 
be of interest, looked upon from the same point of view as that 
in which the swallow’s nest is treated of by the above-mentioned 
writer. Certainly many of the Malagasy beliefs to be here 
described shew great resemblance to those which are found both 
in Europe andelsewhere. They are, moreover, even if considered 
by themselves, and not in comparison with similar notions in 
other countries, of some value for the study of the daily life and 
habits of thought of the Malagasy, shewing what occupies their 
thoughts, and how they think. It is impossible to get such 
notions classed with perfect accuracy under exactly suitable 
headings, but I have, nevertheless, made some divisions of the 
subject. 


I.—GooD OMENS, or TOKENS OF Goop Luck. The saying of 
Ceesar that people believe what they wish to believe is, to a 
large extent, true, and they usually look out for signs of good 
fortune and prosperity. This the Malagasy seem to have done 
with no small diligence, for among the signs of what may 
happen which I have gathered no small portion refers to the 
good they expect to obtain. Thorough materialists they seem 
to be, for of the various good omens in which they believe the 
great majority refer to obtaining food and riches. The following 
nine examples refer to food; and that the four of these have 
reference to dcef will surprise no one who has seen Malagasy 
gather round a slaughtered ox. The nine examples are as 
follows :— 


When eating sweet-potatoes, if some portion falls out of the mouth, 
it is a sign that one will get potatoes to eat. 

When eating potatoes, if some portion falls down, one will get 
manioc to eat. 

When eating manioc, if some portion falls down, one will get maize 
to eat. 

When eating maize, if some portion falls down, one will get rice to 
eat. 

When eating rice, if some portion falls down, one will get beef to 
eat. 

When eating beef, if some portion falls down, one will get honey to 
eat. 
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The climax is of course clear; we are proceeding from the 
simpler to the better sorts of food. Of what, according to Mala- 
gasy notions, is one class of food, viz. roots and grain, rice is the 
highest ‘“‘Rice is axdriamanztra’ | god |, said an old woman once 
to me); then comes the other class, what is eaten with the rice, 
etc. (/aoka), and of this class, honey, remarkably enough, is 
reckoned higher than meat. As meat, however, is a very 
valued article of food, we find other tokens for obtaining it, for 

When one stumbles on going out, he will eat meat; and so also 
will he do, 

When a fly comes into one’s mouth ; and 

When one treads on an animal on going out. 


The Malagasy are very fond of money, and it is quite in 
accordance with what we should expect to find that they have 
several signs betokening that they will become rich. Some 
such lucky omens with regard to getting wealth are the follow- 
ing :— 

When the rice, while being cooked, makes a border. 

When the rice, while being cooked, swells in the middle. 

When one has a boil on the shoulder. 

If any one finds fifteen maize stalks standing in a row. 

If any one has red hair on the top of the head or on the nape of the 
neck. 

If any one does not arrive in time for the meal. 


Some omens refer to obtaining a certain kind of riches, as 
abundance of rice, as do the following :-— 
When a hedgehog (/randraka) is not properly buried, Mase rice will 


grow well he this will also be the case 
When one sets sore eyes. 


Other events, the occurrence of which must be considered as 
fortunate, and for which omens are found, are the following :— 
When one has white hairs appearing while still young, he will live 
to be old. 
If, when going on a journey, one is met by a crow (goazka), the 
journey will be a lucky one ; and so zt will also be 
If one is met by the kestrel-hawk (A2¢s7hitstka*). 


II.—EvIL OMENS, or TOKENS OF CALAMITY. Many of these 
are signs of calamity (/éza) in general, as the following :— 
When a /ekatrat (the tufted umber) crosses the village, some calamity 
will happen ; as also 
When the walls of a house crack in two. places opposite to each 
other ; a/so 


* Tinnunculus Newtonit, Gurn. + Scopus umbretta, Gm. 
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When a hen crows; and 

When a hen lays small eggs ; and 

When a hen eats her own eggs; and 

When one sees an androngo (a lizard) with two tails. 


These last omens, being examples of unnatural events 
regarded as signs of calamity, remind one of the Roman 
prodigies and prognostics. 


Some omens have relation to famine, as the following :— 


When the dogs eat unboiled manioc. 

When the dogs dig up earth-nuts (vodnjo).* 

When the opening in the /szkzvity’st nest faces another way than is 
usually the case ; and 

When the cry of the cuckoo (kankdafotrat), is heard, the rice will not 
grow. 


Some bad omens refer to ¢vade and travelling, as do the 
following :— 


When a trader on his way out is met by a certain hawk (fhiakal|), 
he will have no success ; and 

When a traveller is met by a /akatra on the road, he will meet with 
something unfortunate during his journey. 


So we say in Norway that if, when going out to make a 
bargain, an old woman is the first person we meet, we shall 
have no luck. 


Certain things are regarded as signs of coming poverty, as the 
following :— 


When some one comes in unexpectedly to a meal; and 
When one has speckled finger nails. 


Several are signs of death, as the following :— 


When the eyelashes quiver, one will hear of death ; as also 

When one’s left ear tingles, one will hear about death being near ; 
and 

When one’s right ear tingles, one will hear of death being far off. 

When the antamba’s§ cry is heard near the house, somebody will 
die; and 

When one is met by a snake, one will hear about death. 


The superstition about the cry of the azdaméa reminds us of the 
evil significance of the cry of the owl, believed in in European 
countries.{ 


* Voandzeia subterranea, Thouars. 

+ A species of weaver-finch, SAcrmestes nana, Pucher.—ED. 

{ Cuculus Rochit, Hartl. 

|| A species of long-legged hawk, Polyboroides radiatus, Scop.—ED. 
§ A mythical animal. 


‘| The screech of some of the Madagascar owls at night has probably given rise to this 
superstition. It is certainly doleful enough to suggest evil.—ED. 
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Ifl.—WEATHER PROGNosTICS. Of these there are probably 
many, but I have only collected a few, as follows :— 
When the swallow (stdintsidina*) flies low, there will be rain. 
When the screech of the owl (kaforokat) is heard, drizzling rain 
(&rtka) will fall. 
When the lark (sordhitrat) makes a deep nest, heavy rain will fall. 
When the rain beats on the south-west corner of the house, there 
will be heavy rain ; and 
When it beats on the south-east corner, only a little rain will fall. 
Some of these weather prognostics may of course have a 
certain foundation in fact, and are thus of a different kind 
from the ones previously described, while at the same time they 
are of less interest as illustrating the people’s mode of thinking. 


IV.—OTHER PORTENTS OF VARIOUS KINDS. There are some 
portents where a remarkable likeness between the thing which is 
regarded as a sign and the thing or event signified seems to be 
the main idea. Thus we are told that 

When a hen crows, there will be a female sovereign ; and 

When any one having teeth set far apart (makdka nify) plants maize, 
the plants will grow far apart; wa&zle, on the other hand, tf those 
who plant maize carry a child on their back, they will have 
produce ‘‘with many children,” i.e. an abundant harvest. 


No less strange than these is the notion that 
If a woman maintains a crooked or bending posture when arranging 


eggs ina nest to be hatched, the chickens will have crooked 
necks. 


The Malagasy are a very hospitable people, and they have 
some signs which denote the arrival of strangers, for 
When the hens cackle at the door, strangers are coming ; as also 
When any one is digging manioc, and the root is struck by the 
spade ; and 
When people get sleepy in the middle of the day ; and 
When a spider falls down in the house. 
To the first of these we have a corresponding one in Norway, 
since we say that when the magpie croaks, strangers will arrive. 
Two very amusing ones relating to household affairs are as 
follows :— 
If the walls of the house (when not well built) incline towards the 
south, the wife will be the stronger one in the house; whereas 
If the walls incline towards the north, the husband will have the 
best of it. 





* More exactly, the edible-nest-building swiftlet, Collocalia francica, Gm,—ED. 

+ A name given to two species of this bird : the Madagascar scops owl, Scops rutilis, Pucher, 
and a hairy-footed owl, nox superciliaris, Vieill.—ED. 

t Alauda hova, Hartl. 
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V.—DREAMS. The Malagasy of course, as is the case 
with all other nations, notice their dreams and regard them 
as signs of what will happen to them. They are also 
troubled by their dreams and consider what natural causes 
there might be for them, so as to counteract the evil fore- 
bodings which some of them suggest. They “console their 
hearts’? when they have had an evil dream by saying: “Winter 
dream, it is unmeaning chatter; summer. dream, it will be 
taken away by the streams (swollen to a larger degree than 
usual by the heavy rains); spring dream, the dry soil will 
absorb it; autumn dream, we are too satiated (by the recently 
harvested rice), and it chatters to no purpose.” 


In many cases there seems to be some connection between 
the dream and that which it is regarded as a sign of; sometimes 
this connection is shown by the similarity of the two, but 
sometimes by the contradiction between them, the dream really 
denoting the very reverse of what one would have supposed it 
to signify. A few instances, in which a certain similarity is 
apparent, are as follows :— 


_ When one dreams that he is going to cross a river and does not get 

over, he will soon die; as also 

When one dreams that he is speaking with the dead* and submits 
to their calling for him. 

When one is ill and dreams that the dead bring him medicine, he 
will recover. 

When one dreams about blood, he will have a fight with some one. 

If any one dreams that he meets the Sovereign, he will get a high 
position. 

If any one dreams that his spoon is lost, there will be famine ; du/ 

If one dreams that he is buying a large spoon, the season will be 
fruitful. 


More often, however, the very reverse of what is dreamt of is 
believed to be about to happen, as in the following :-- 


When one dreams that he has made a lucky hit in trading, he will 
lose in his bargain. 

When one dreams that he is eating with the dead, he will live long; 
as also 

When one dreams about a tomb. 

When one has lost anything and dreams that it will be found, he 
will not find it ; whereas 

If he dreams that he does not find it, he will find it very soon. 





* The Malagasy have a very strong belief in life after death. Very interesting are the words 
of Andrianampoinimérina shortly before his death : ‘‘My flesh will be buried, but my spirit and 
my mind will still be with you (i.e. his subjects) and Radama;” and, ‘‘I will not go away, but 

shall still whisper to him” (i.e. to Radama).—Malagasy Kabary ; collected by W. E. Cousins ; 


Ps 7: 
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If one dreams about a green tree, some one will die. 

If any one is ill, and some one else dreams that he is getting better, 
he will be ill for a long time. 

If one dreams that he is crossing a river where there are many 
crocodiles, he will prosper in the business he is undertaking. 

If any one who is far from home dreams that he has returned home, 
he will die on the road. 


In the other dreams which I have noticed there seems to be 
nothing indicating any correspondence between the thing dreamt 
of and that which is supposed to be signified by it. Some 
examples are as follows :— 


When one dreams that he is flying, he will die. 

When one dreams that he is out catching fish, he will meet with 
some calamity. 

When one dreams about a fight between red oxen, or 

When one dreams about fire, he will be conquered by his enemies. 

When one dreams about red soil (the soil here in the interior is 
mainly dark red in colour), he will come to poverty. 

When one dreams that he is falling down a precipice (the 
dream of young people everywhere), he will be taken ill; as 
also 

If one dreams that he is crossing dirty water. 

When one dreams that he is drinking intoxicating liquor, he 
will get well. (Very remarkable indeed !) 

When one dreams about fog, he will lose his oxen. (On a foggy 
day somebody might certainly drive away his oxen, but it is hard 
to believe that he would lose them merely by dreaming of fog.) 

When one dreams that mice are pursuing him, somebody will take 
away his wife. 


S. E. JORGENSEN. 


HOW WE TRAVEL IN MADAGASCAR. 


HEN on furlough in England, I was, like others probably 

of my fellow missionaries, frequently asked the reason of 

our always being carrzed by men when journeying in the country ; 
“Why cannot you walk ?’ it was said. But most of us found that 
it was not difficult to answer this question and to convince our 
friends that we are not wrong in making use of the only means 
of conveyance open to us in this country,—the palanquin carried 
by bearers. Our replies would probably take something like 
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the following shape: A missionary living in the Capital has a 
weekly class at a certain village, say, which is a convenient centre 
for the neighbourhood, and at which people from six toa dozen 
other villages meet him for instruction. This place is, we will 
suppose, two hours’ ride from town,—about nine or ten miles. 
In the course of his journey the missionary will have a river or 
two to cross, at points where there are neither ferry boats nor 
bridges, but through which he has to be carried by his bearers. 
If then he were walking, how would he be able to get across! 
But this is not my chief point, for I hold that, after a ten miles’ 
walk in this climate, the missionary would not be in a suitable 
condition to conduct classes occupying from two to four hours’ 
time, and, after these were over, to walk home. Again, in a 
long country journey of several days’duration for school exami- 
nations or other work, we have frequently to start early in the 
morning, travel two, three, or four hours, and then conduct the 
examination, lasting probably several more hours. I ask then, 
in what condition should we be for this, after a walk or scramble 
up and down mountain sides and wading across rivers? We 
should be compelled to rest for the remainder of the day, post- 
poning the examination till the morrow, thus doubling the time 
occupied on the journey. On one occasion I asked a friend in 
England who was “uncomfortable” about our proceedings as to 
what his practice was when he had business at some town ten 
miles or so away from home. Did he always walk? Not by any 
means; it was cheaper to ride; and so it is with us, at least if 
our time is worth much. One of my correspondents again is 
particularly indignant at our being carried on men’s shoulders. 
According to his idea, this is equally humiliating to the carried 
and the carriers. But when accustomed to it, this is by no 
means a disagreeable mode of conveyance, indeed it may even be 
said to be enjoyable; there is a certain sense of freedom and 
liberty about it; the bearers trot along, they are very sure- 
footed, and it is only very occasionally that they stumble or fall. 
You can enjoy your book or periodical almost as well as in a 
Great Northern express; you have no need of reins, so both 
hands are free for your book, excepting, of course, that the sun- 
shade must be held when it is very hot; but by practice this 
causes little inconvenience ; and provided your book be not very 
heavy, both can easily be held at the same time. 


But I hear some one else say that these bearers are slaves, 
and that in being carried by them we are actually employing 
slave labour. An Englishman once visited Antananarivo, and 
on his return to Mauritius wrote to a newspaper saying that the 
missionaries were carried to church by slaves; but he forgot to 
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add that they paid these slaves for the service rendered. And 
here [am reminded of a recent correspondence in the Azfz- 
Slavery Reporter on the question, ‘Do British Missionaries 
encourage Slavery in Madagascar’ The editor of that journal 
seemed to think that they do.* No one in Antananarivo will 
accuse the present writer of supporting slavery ; but I have no 
hesitation in declaring that by hiring these slaves—not from the 
masters, but direct from themselves—the missionaries and others 
are gradually undermining the system; and we know that 
natives who own slaves are frequently obliged, from this very 
fact, to hire bearers to take them on their journeys. ‘It is not 
correct to say that our missionaries in Madagascar pay the 
owners of the slaves. The missionary has no dealings with the 
so-called ‘owner.’ He does not acknowledge him. He pays 
his servants in Madagascar just as he would pay his servants in 
England, and the Malagasy servants are as well able to bargain 
for their wages as those at home. If some of their wages 
get into the pockets of the ‘owner,’ much as the missionary may 
deplore it, he cannot help it; but he rejoices in noticing that 
his regular payment of wages to the slaves he employs is 
gradually but surely undermining the system of compulsory 
unpaid labour so common in the country, and that his employ- 
ment of these poor people in his house and elsewhere has often 
a most beneficial effect in raising them spiritually and mentally. 
If the missionary is to do nothing for the slave that can result 
in material benefit to the slave-holder, he must not only refuse 
to give the slaves employment, but he must also refuse to teach 
them to read, or write, or sew; he must do nothing to heal them 
when they are ill, or to save their lives when they are dying.’’t 

The difference between slave and free labour is also very 
apparent ; we are sometimes asked by those who depend only 
upon their slaves for household and other service, how it is that 
we missionaries are so much better served than they are, that 
is, with a diligence, regularity, and thoroughness quite unknown 
in native establishments.t When asked this question, of course 
we at once reply: ‘‘Because we pay those who work for us and 
you do not.” “/zany angaha,” (‘Perhaps that is it’’) is the answer 
we receive. 

After this long preface it is time to say something about our 
bearers and our mode of dealing with them. We have said that 





* And not only so, but persistently refused to insert letters giving full explanations of the 
action of English missionaries with regard to slavery. See Monconformist and Independent, 
Mar. 22 and 29, 1883.—ED. 

+ The Friend, June, 1884. 

{ This is especially the case with our bearers when travelling ; I believe that those who are 
paid will travel nearly twice as far in the same time as those who have to do it as enforced 
service to their masters, 


? 
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most of these are slaves, and so far as my own experience goes, 
as soon as any of them obtain their freedom, which is occasionally 
the case, they relinquish this way of obtaining a livelihood, and 
very few of the liberated African slaves are palanquin bearers. 
We know how it is at home with our hackney coaches; there 
are a large number waiting on the stands for hire, but a few of 
the better class are never seen on the stand, but are kept at 
home for any special service and for longer journeys. And so 
it is here with our bearers or, to give them their native name, 
maromita ; there are many places in town which might be very 
truly called maromzta stands, where, almost at any time of day, 
we can procure them for a short journey in the City or suburbs. 
For such a ride four men are sufficient, and the cost for the set 
will be from fourpence to tenpence, according to the distance 
one goes, or the time he occupies.* But for longer journeys into 
the country we can never depend upon obtaining men from the 
stands, but must always engage them the previous day; and 
when required for a journey of several days, we must give them 
longer notice. They have their own arrangements to make for 
such an absence; many of them have to inform their owners of 
their intended journey, and not unfrequently they have to 
engage others, at a very low rate of payment, to perform their 
usual service. As a rule, very few of these men will ever 
be seen on the stand. I have spoken of fourpenny fares, and 
some may perhaps think that travelling in Madagascar is on the 
whole cheap. But itis far from being so; with eight men a 
day’s journey into the country costs at least four shillings, and 
sixpence extra for the men’s dinner. Ona journey of some days— 
to the coast, for instance, or when visiting a distant part of the 
country, or even of a few days into one’s district—to the 
eight bearers have to be added several more for our luggage— 
bed, bedding, cooking utensils, books, and medicines; under 
such circumstances a week’s journey for a single person will cost 
not far short of £ 2; this cannot by any means be called cheap 
when it is remembered that a day’s journey seldom exceeds 
30 miles. On arrival in the country, the cost of the journey 
from the coast to the Capital is no trifle, seldom being less, for 
a missionary and his wife with their goods, than about £ 70. 
The day for a good road from the Capital to the coast is still in 
the future,—how near or how distant we cannot tell. The war 
with France has confirmed many of the Malagasy in their deter- 








* As a rule, time counts for little with these men; if one goes a very short distance, but 
keeps them a long time, they are well satisfied with only small pay. But here, as in England, 
there are often special days, such as when the Queen is to appear and make a kabary, or 
other similar occasions, when fares rise very considerably, and we have to give three or four 
shillings for what would ordinarily be but an eightpenny fare, 
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mination zo¢ to make roads, as they fully believe that if these 
had been in existence, the French would have been at the Capital 
by this time. Nor can we be surprised at this when we remember 
the determined and persistent opposition there has been to the 
Channel Tunnelin England. The head of the late Embassy to 
Europe and America is, on the other hand, understood to be in 
favour of making even a railroad to the coast. He has become 
accustomed abroad to this mode of travelling, and knows how 
much easier it would be to transport soldiers to the seat of war 
if there were a railway. He is also credited with knowing that 
even if one were made, it would be easy to destroy it, if neces- 
sary, So as to prevent its use by the enemy. 


Almost all missionaries who make frequent journeys into the 
country have their own set of men who carry them; in my own 
case, nearly ever since I have been in Madagascar, I have had 
one set, numbering altogether about a dozen; but of these there 
is a well-known eight who have precedence, if they are at liberty. 
The majority of these belonged to one owner, and he a very 
easy-going one; he died, however, about two years ago, and 
some of his slaves have passed to owners of a very different 
character, though most of them still go with me. 


And here let me say a word about the owners, not only of 
our bearers, but also of our household servants, who are still 
mostly slaves, although the number of freed servants is steadily 
increasing. There is every variety amongst the owners,—some 
are exceedingly mild and kind in their treatment of their slaves, 
allowing them to do very much as they please, and being 
content with an occasional visit and a small present of 
money in token of their servitude. Others again allow their 
slaves to work for us, but insist upon receiving half the wages 
paid; and as long as this is given, except under very special 
circumstances, they are never interfered with. But there is a 
third and very different class; these will never allow their 
slaves, under any circumstances, to work for us; or, if they do, 
will, if they can, get all their wages from them,—yes, to the 
last penny. If this were the place, I could tell tales of cruelty 
and hard-heartedness on the part of some masters which would 
show that slavery is not entirely that mild kind of patriarchal 
institution which some seem to think it. A very lamentable 
feature in the case is the way in which nearly all these slaves 
will deceive their masters as to the amount of money they 
receive. But we need not be surprised at this,—if the tree is 
bad, the fruit must be bad also. 


We have not unfrequently heard of cab strikes at home, and 
strikes are by no means uncommon among our bearers. At 
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times there are very few men in town ; it is the rice-harvest, and 
they are off reaping their own or their master’s crops; or the 
Queen is away at her country seat, and most of the high officers 
of state are, as a matter of course, away with her, their slaves 
accompanying them, so that there are very few to be hired. 
Just at this time, perhaps, some missionary families are pre- 
paring for their journey to the coast; others are going to the 
forest for change of air and rest; in consequence of this the 
men raise their terms, and will not go atall unless for considera- 
bly increased wages. The missionary holds out as long as 
he can, for he does not like to be remembered by his companions 
as the first to give a higher rate than is usual.* 

The only strike I ever had with my men was of a very curious 
character; perhaps, however, the word ‘strike’ is hardly a 
correct term for it. I was staying two or three days at Arivo- 
nimamo, and having occasion to send a message to an evan- 
gelist at a town one and a half days’ journey further west, called 
one of my bearers and sent him with the letter; when he 
returned, I gave him a shilling for his extra services. The day 
after arriving in town he came to me and said that his compan- 
ions had kept back from his share of their common wages ten- 
pence of the money given him for his extra journey. Iwas very 
much surprised, but gave him the money and told him to 
trouble no more about it. I sent for the other men, and asked 
them the reason of what they had done; they replied that I 
had departed from my usual custom of letting them choose the 
one who should go on any special errand, and they did not see 
why they should not share what he received. I told them that 
even if this were so, which I did not dispute, I had a perfect 
right to do it, and the money must be repaid. This they posi- 
tively refused to do; I then pointed to the gate and told them 
that they need not appear again on my premises unless they 
would refund the money; and away they went. I by no means 
wished to part with them; they are an excellent set, and would 
go through fire and water to save my life, but still it would not 
do to let them have their own way; while being very kind to 
our men we must be firm; we, not they, must decide what is to 
be done, or trouble would be the result. “The very next day one 
of them brought his portion of the tenpence; in a day or two 
three or four others came, and the affair was over. 

In extended journeys in the country we very frequently walk 
for long distances ; with new arrivals the men will often choose 





* On a recent occasion several missionaries were out at the F. F. M. A. sanatorium, a day’s 
journey from town. A great kabary was to be held just at the time they wished to return 
home ; the men knew that, and positively refused to go out and fetch them in unless at a rise 
of twenty per cent. in the rate of their wages ; this was refused, and the party had to stay out 
several days beyond the time intended, when a compromise was made, 
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their own time for putting the palanquin down, as a very broad 
hint that they think the occupant ought to walk. But this would 
never do. On one occasion, a missionary, who had intended to 
walk up a steep hill they were approaching, was, without a word 
from himself, put down at the foot by his men. He at once 
refused to leave his palanquin, and the men had to carry him up 
to the top of the hill; we may be sure that they did not try the 
experiment a second time. The Rev. J. Pillans, who accom- 
panied the late lamented Dr. Mullens to this country as a 
deputation from the Directors of the London Missionary Society, 
won golden opinions from his bearers by always walking up the 
hills ; 1 am told that they still remember him for this. 


Some of these men are very intelligent; a few are even preach- 
ers, and will occupy a country pulpit and discourse with ready 
tongue on sundry matters in the Law and the Gospel. Dr. 
Mullens had, when in this country, a bearer who accompanied 
him on nearly all his journeys. He was a good preacher, and 
was styled “Dr. Mullens’s Black Chaplain.”’ He was subsequently 
redeemed from slavery by the exertions of W. C. Pickersgill, 
Esq., then a missionary of the L. M.S., now H. B. M. Vice- 
Consul in Antananarivo. This man is at present a vigorous 
evangelist among the Sakalava tribes. The Rev. W. Dening, 
formerly an agent of the Church Missionary Society in Mada- 
gascar, now a well-known Japan missionary, tells of his surprise 
at being asked by one of his bearers as to the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. What has often amused me is the way 
in which the men, as they travel along, discuss and comment 
upon the peculiarities and habits of my fellow-missionaries ; 
they seem thoroughly to understand our “points,’’ whether the 
good or the bad ones. IfIask them why they do not discuss 
_ my own, they will tell me that they could not think of doing 
this in my presence, but that when they carry others, then they 
may talk of me. 


Several of the missionaries have from time to time used 
horses on which to travel about the country, and in some 
respects this is a great advantage,—one is thereby indepen- 
dent of the men and avoids the difficulty of strikes, etc.; but 
in some districts it is quite impossible, in consequence of the 
deep rivers, to use them in the wet season. It is not always 
easy to procure a house for the horse at night; for a consider- 
ation the peopie will turn out for a missionary, but they naturally 
do not care to do so fora horse. There is another circumstance, 
however, in favour of horses which at times makes me wish that 
it were more easy to use them: It is a great responsibility to 
take a set of men into a small village at night, still further 
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to fill up the already over-crowded houses, where they are 
surrounded by manifold temptations. It may be that things take 
place of which I am not informed, but I can truthfully and thank- 
fully say that, during eleven years of constant travelling, I have 
never heard a single.charge brought against any one of my bear- 
ers. In common with most, if not all, of my fellow-missionaries, 
whenever possible during these journeys I assemble the men 
for evening worship and frequently let them know that if they 
conscientiously fulfil their duties, they are helping me in the 
work I have on hand. My experience is that, if we trust these 
men—show them that we are their friends—they will, as a rule, 
serve us well and do their duty towards us.* A great point is 
never to keep them waiting for their money,—either that with 
which to buy their food when on a journey, or their wages when 
we arrive at home. We should remember that after we arrive 
at our stopping-place for the night, they have to buy and often 
pound their rice before it can be cooked. 

I am fully aware that the men are not perfect, — many of them 
will deceive us if they can and if it suits their own purpose. 
lf you do not know the distances on the road you are travelling, 
they will often make up their own minds as to the place where 
they will stop for the night, and sometimes, notwithstanding 
all you can do and say, they will accomplish their end. But, 
on the whole, I am of the number of those who can speak well 
of these men; they have had very few advantages, and I believe 
many of them do try to live up to the light they have. On one 
memorable occasion I feel almost certain that my own life, and 
the lives of my wife and children, were saved by their exertions. 
An account of this shall close the present paper; it took place 
when we were on our way to Mojanga in 1877. 

“About 1 p.m. we arrived at the large town of Imévatanana, 
situated on high land above the river, and here we hoped to 
take to canoes on the morrow for the journey on our way to the 
sea. We entered the town and were surprised at its size and 
the character of the houses; for although neither bricks, nor 
tiles, nor mortar, had any part in their construction, they were 
large and roomy, nearly all with an overhanging verandah to 
keep off the burning rays of the tropical sun. We were carried 
to the church, which had the appearance of a large bird-cage, 
the walls being of strong reeds, a few inches apart, and the root 
thatched with long dry grass; and to protect ourselves from the 
gaze of the too curious inhabitants, we erected our tents inside 
the church, much to the surprise of the people, who had hoped 
to be spectators of our doings. It was Monday afternoon when 


* My regular bearers know that I am always ready to let them have medicine when they 
are sick, whether when out with me or not, and also for their wives and families, 
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we arrived, and we wished much to start on our voyage down 
the river on the following day ; but no, Tuesday was an unlucky 
day in the canoe owners’ calendar, and none were willing to 
start with us on that day, or at least they said they were not. 
But at last they gave way and agreed to leave the next morning ; 
whether they really intended to go we had no means of knowing, 
as the events of the night quite upset all arrangements then 
made for our journey. We were not settled very early that 
night, and I remember looking at my watch at 11.20. After 
some time I awoke (1 a.m ), and being conscious that some- 
thing unusual was going on outside, I went to the church door, 
undid the bolt and looked out. The first thing I noticed was 
that a very large number of men, whom I recognised as our 
bearers, had surrounded the church. I thought of robbers, 
Sakalava, perhaps, making an attack upon the town; no, not 
that; one of the men said to me; ‘There is a fire, but it is still 
a good way off.’ I looked down the road and saw certainly a 
great light, but apparently not very near, I bolted the door 
and went back to dress and to prepare for flight, should this 
prove to be ultimately necessary; but hardly had I reached the 
tent and got on very few of my clothes—in less than two minutes 
—than the men shouted to us that we must go immediately. 
I again unbolted the door, and in rushed our faithful men to 
save us and ours. To snatch the children from their beds and 
roll them up in blankets, and to save the money wanted for our 
men’s wages as well as a few other valuables, was the work 
ofa moment. Two or three of our most trusted men volun- 
teered to help us to carry the children, and thus we commenced 
our flight through the burning town, none of us completely 
dressed, the children in their night clothes; I had not even time 
to put on my shoes and stockings. 


“And here let me say a word about my men; but no words 
of mine can do justice to their behaviour to us on that memo- 
rable night. Although lodging in different parts of the town, 
immediately on the cry of fire being raised, they came with 
one accord to our rescue, and never relaxed their efforts till all 
of us and the greater part of our baggage were safely deposited 
outside the town. The fire originated in a large house in the 
market-place, and, as far as I can make out, reached the church 
by two routes. When I first looked out of the door and thought 
the fire was still a good way off, it was in reality close upon us, 
though at the opposite side of the church. Ifthe men had not 
come, I believe that the church would have been in flames 
almost before we knew anything about the fire,—most probably 
without our having any power to save the children, and perhaps 
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even with our way of escape cut off. When we emerged from 
the church, only one road out of the town was left, and even 
that, as it seemed to us, was surrounded with fire, which tore 
along, carrying all before it, and never ceasing until the whole 
town was gone, about 150 houses being destroyed. 

“Imagine us, then, all gathered in a heap with our baggage 
just outside the town—in fact, as far as we could get, owing to 
a deep precipice sloping away at this point—watching the flames 
and being really scorched by the heat from the fire, from which 
there was no further escape. But it was soon over, and all was 
again dark, save the stars above our heads—bright reminders 
of God’s love—and the upright door posts and pillars of the 
houses, which glowed red hot as they were gently fanned by the 
midnight breeze, thus smouldering rather than burning away. 
When we left the church, we had no other idea than that the whole 
of our baggage—tents, stretchers and all—would have been de- 
stroyed by the fire; we certainly thought they were in the church 
when we left; but no, for each of our bearers seems to have 
gone straight to his special load and carried it off; the bearers 
of the palanquins gathered up all the miscellaneous things 
that were left lying about after our evening’s work,—brushes and 
combs, shoes and stockings, dolls, books, cups and saucers, tea- 
pot and tea-canister, etc., were all found. By the light from the 
fire the men again erected our tents, and by 3 a.m. our little 
ones, sheltered from the cool morning air, were sound asleep; 
our faithful men, forming a circle round our baggage, also 
laid down to sleep, and we all longed for daylight, which came 
in due time.’’* 


After reading the above account, all will probably agree that 
we have good cause to remember favourably our Malagasy 
bearers,—that we do and ever shall.t 


HENRY E. CLARK. 





* This account has appeared in the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner for April, 1878. This 
periodical has, however, a circulation almost entirely confined to the Society of Friends, and 
the quotation will therefore be quite new to most readers of the ANNUAL. 

+ Mr. Clark has well described in the above paper the dearers who carry us in Madagascar, 
but he has not said anything about the vehicle in which we are carried. This, though 
generally called ‘palanquin’ (in Malagasy, fi/anjana), consists of a couple of strong light poles 
kept together by two stout iron rods, and having a seat, framed of iron and covered with 
leather hung from the poles. Ladies’ flanyana are a kind of oblong basket, carried on two 
poles made of the strong but light midrib of the leaf of the rofia palm.—ED. 





MALAGASY DICTIONARIES. 


S a greatly enlarged and improved Malagasy dictionary 
is now on the eve of being published, the present seems 
a fitting time for reviewing the character of the dictionaries 
published in the past, and for gathering up all obtainable scraps 
of information as to their authors and histories, and also for 
stating briefly the points in which the new dictionary will 
excel all its forerunners. [do not purpose to say anything in 
this paper about English-Malagasy or French-Malagasy dic- 
tionaries (though these too would furnish a useful text on which 
to base suggestions for possible and desirable improvements), 
but shall confine myself to those vocabularies and dictionaries 
which have for their object the arrangement and explanation of 
Malagasy words, —that is to say, I shall write almost exclusively 
of Malagasy-English and Malagasy-Irench dictionaries. 


Before coming to dictionaries properly so called, a few 
words are due to those precursors of all our dictionaries, viz. 
the various vocabularies published by travellers and others from 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. If any one will 
glance through the list of French books on Madagascar con- 
tained on pp. 123-125 of the second number of the ANNUAL, he 
will find some of these vocabularies named (see Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 
21, 30); and in the fifth number (pp. 16-23) I have given a short 
account of several of these. I will not now occupy space by 
repeating information already given in the pages of this publi- 
cation; but among these early vocabularies is one, the title of 
which has often excited my curiosity, and for which I have 
searched in vain in the Library of the British Museum, I mean 
the dictionary in three volumes, written apparently in the early 
part of the century, by Barthelemi Huet, chevalier de Frober- 
ville.* This French officer also published, in the year 1809, a 
History of Madagascar, based upon the MS. notes of Messrs. 
Mayeur, Dumaine, etc., the former of whom had travelled in 
the north and west, and had twice visited JImerina (Jays @ An- 
cove), viz. in 1774 and in 1785. This dictionary by Froberville 
has all the greater interest for English missionaries, inasmuch 








* The full title of this work is: Dictionnaire francais-madecasse, en 3 volumes, par Bar- 
thelemi Huet, chevalier de Froberville, ancien capt. a’ infanterie. No date is given. This is 
possibly the book referred to in the L. M.S. Report for 1818 as follows: ‘‘Governor Farquhar 
of the Mauritius has taken much laudable pains in preparing a Vocabulary, Grammar, and 
Dictionary of the language, collected by a French gentleman by many years’ labour.” De 
Froberville appears to have lived in Mauritius, as his Histoire de Madagascar in 2 vols. was 
published there. 
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as it is known to have been used by Mr. Jones, the founder of 
Protestant missions in Madagascar. ‘This fact is stated in the 
Report of the L. M. S. for 1822, where we read: “During the 
stay of Mr. Jones in Port Louis (1821) he obtained through the 
favour of Governor Farquhar an opportunity of examining a 
MS. copy of M. Froberville’s Madecasse Dictionary. It ap- 
peared from this examination that M. Froberville’s Dictionary 
contained a less number of words than Mr. Jones had collected 
during his residence in Tamatave, and from the Mss. of Mr. 
Telfair, while he continued at Belombre. M. Froberville’s 
work also, being written in the east coast dialect, which differs 
materially from that of the Ova, would be of comparatively 
little value in the latter country. Mr. Jones has commenced 
a vocabulary of the Ovan and Sakalore (szc) dialects, which 
are most generally spoken in Madagascar.” A letter from 
Port Louis, dated Nov. 20, 1820, also says: ‘Mr. Jones, who had 
followed Mr. Hastie, has remained at Imirne; and is occupied in 
researches and studies necessary for completing and translating 
into English the French and Malegache Dictionary of M. de 
Froberville.” These statements, which indeed are somewhat 
difficult to harmonize, have for some years set me longing to 
learn more of this work of Froberville’s. Cannot some reader 
of the ANNUAL trace the book and give us some account of 
it in a future number, together with specimens of its mode of 
spelling Malagasy words and of its explanations? My own 
belief is that could this be done, we should find that the 
amount of help received by Messrs. Jones and Griffiths was 
exceedingly small, and that the dictionary published in 1835 is 
essentially an independent work, embodying the fruit of the 
studies and labours of the L. M.S. missionaries who lived in 
Madagascar between the years 1820-1835; but one would like 
to see this proved by an actual sight or description of the book 
itself. 


Passing by these early vocabularies, I shall in the present 
paper confine my remarks to (1) the Ductionary of the Rev. 
David ‘Fohns ; (2) the Dictionary of the Fesurt Misstonaries ; (3) 
The printed Specimens of anew Dictionary begun by Mr. Louts 
Strect; (4) the new Dictionary by the Rev. F. Richardson, now in 
process of printing. 


(1). Zhe Dictionary of the Rev. David Fohns. It would seem 
almost a work of supererogation to describe a book so familiar 
to many readers of the ANNUAL as Johns’s Dictionary; but a 
few years hence it may be an almost forgotten book, and this 
paper would not be complete without some account of the 
familiar volume, the daily companion of so many of us during 
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the past years of our residence in this island. In size this 
dictionary is a demy 8vo. It contains eight pages of introductory 
matter, viz. title, dedication, paradigm of verbs and explanation 
of the same, sections on (a) the alphabet, and (4) rules for finding 
the root. The dictionary proper occupies 281 pages. The words 
are arranged in two columns on a page. Roots and compound 
words begin with capitals; but derivatives placed under the roots 
begin with small letters. The same type (small pica roman) is 
used both for the Malagasy words and for their explanation in 
English. The dictionary proper is followed by a list of 495 
verbs beginning with the active prefixes man- and mam-, in 
which some omission or change of consonant has taken place. 
This list takes three pages and is followed by an appendix 
which occupies 23 pages, viz., pp. 285-307. This appendix con- 
tains a number of strange and unusual words, especially com- 
pounds, and has a larger number of illustrative phrases than the 
dictionary itself. By counting a certain number of pages in 
different parts of the book and réckoning the average, I esti- 
mated the entire number of words beginning with a capital to 
be about 9,000; and I see Crawfurd appears to have counted 
them exactly, as he gives the number of “primitive’’ words as 
8,340. Heis not correct, however, in calling these words ‘“‘prim- 
itive ;’ probably half of them are compounds, and less than 
half are roots producing a group of derivatives. From the title- 
page of the book we gather almost all the information now 
obtainable as to its history. The translation of the title is ‘Zhe 
Malagasy Dictionary, tn two parts, etc. The second part, Malagasy 
and English, compiled by D. Fohns, misstonary of the London 
Missionary Society. Raharo helped to do the Malagasy and Eng- 
lish, and Ramarotafikia and Rasatranabo the English and Mata- 
vasy. Antananarivo, at the Press of the London Missionary 
Socrety, 1835. * 


Unfortunately the compiler of this dictionary did not write a 
preface, and many points on which information might easily 
have been given are now left to conjecture. We know, however, 
that the printing of this second part of the dictionary was 
almost the last work done before the suspension of missionary 
work in 1836. Mr. Baker, the missionary printer, and the Rev. 
D. Johns, were the last of the missionary party to leave, and the 
chief work accomplished by them during the last year they 
were allowed to remain in the island was the completion of this 








* The actual title is: Ny Dikisionary Malagasy, mizara roa: English sy Malagasy, ary 
Malagasy sy English. Ny faharoa’ ny, Malagasy sy English, No foroni’ ny D. Johns missio- 
nary amy ny London Missionary Society. Raharo no nanampy hanao ny Malagasy sy 
English, ary Ramarotafikia sy Rasatranabo kosa no tamy ny English sy Malagasy. An- 
tananarivo: Tamy ny Press ny ny London Missionary Society. 1835. 
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dictionary.* Mr. Johns had been a missionary in Madagascar 
since 1826. His translation of Zhe Pilgrim’s Progress shows 
what hold he had obtained of racy idiomatic Malagasy. He 
must have been a man of much perseverance and tenacity of 
purpose, as Mr. Cameron tells us he did not begin to learn 
English till he was twenty-two, nor Malagasy till he was 
about thirty-six.+ In the absence of information as to how the 
dictionary was compiled, and remembering that Messrs. Jones 
and Griffiths had been some years in Madagascar before Mr. 
Johns’ arrival, I think it is fair to assume that we have to 
a large extent in the work of Mr. Johns the fruit of all L. M. S. 
work prior to 1835. We all know how much we owe to 
one another in our study of the Malagasy language, and how 
the gains of one are, to a large extent, available for others ; 
and yet more must this have been the case in these early days, 
when the workers were few and in close and constant intercourse 
with one another, meeting together week by week, as we 
know they did for some time, to join in the work of Bible trans- 
lation. I think we may assume that each missionary had his 
MS. dictionary, to the stores of which he would be constantly 
adding. That Mr. Baker had some such book we know from 
his own statement.t These early missionaries made much use 
of their native helpers, especially of those called “The Twelve” 
(“My Roa amby ny folo Lahy’), to whom they had taught 
English for some years. Raharo (or Raharolahy), who is named 
as assistant to Mr. Johns in the compilation of the dictionary, 
was one of these. He was afterwards one of the ambassadors 
sent in 1836 to visit King William IV., and in later years was 
well known as Governor of Tamatave. Although Queen Rana- 
valona I. was opposed to Christianity, she seems to have been no 
enemy to education as such; and during the last months of his 
stay in Madagascar Mr. Johns was still allowed to instruct 
these twelve young men,§ and from them he no doubt obtained 
valuable help. Indeed some six years before the persecution 
there seems to have been a grand scheme for compiling a 
dictionary under royal patronage. ‘The Queen proposes,” the 
missionaries wrote in 1829,|| “to have English and Madagasse, 
and Madagasse and English, Dictionaries composed, containing 
all the words in use in the island. Two or three hundred boys 
are to be employed to collect the words, and when collected, 
they are to be submitted to a society she intends to establish, 





* See Ellis’s History of Madagascar, vol. 2, p. 508. 

t+ Recollections of Mission Life in Madagascar, by James Cameron, Esq., p. 11. 
{ Baker’s Outline of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language, p. 25. 

§ See Ellis’s History of Madagascar, p. 510. 

|| Report of the Madagascar School Society from March, 1828, to Dec. 31, 1829. 
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composed of officers, soldiers, judges, and white people, together 
with some of the most intelligent men from every part of the 
island, who are to examine the words ; and such as are approved 
of are to be alphabetically entered in a book by the secretaries.” 
This elaborate scheme was, I suppose, never carried out, but 
possibly many collections of words were made by natives who 
sympathised with it, and these would naturally find their way to 
the missionaries, who, of all others, were most deeply interested 
in such studies, and are doubtless embodied in the dictionary 
of David Johns. We may therefore conclude, with a fair amount 
of probability, that this first dictionary is the fruit of the com- 
bined labours and studies of natives and missionaries during 
the fifteen years the first mission was continued. 


And what a gain has this dictionary been to us who have come 
later! How different would our lot have been in 1862, had this 
knowledge been allowed to die with its original possessors ! 
We may perhaps have been at times guilty of a hasty expres- 
sion, as we have sought long for some word we have wanted, 
and, after a weary search, have at last found it in some unexpect- 
ed place; but think what our loss would have been if we had 
been entirely without the help of such a dictionary. We are 
ready perhaps too freely to speak of its faults, among the chief 
of which are the uncertainty and inconsistency of arrangement, 
the absence of all marks of accentuation, and the small amount 
of help given towards explaining compound words; but the 
longer I use the book the more am [ surprised at its fulness 
and general correctness. After twenty years’ use of Malagasy, 
we may still find in the dictionary words we casually meet with 
in conversation or in reading, and which we imagine to be 
unrecorded. Often have I opened my interleaved dictionary 
to insert such a word, when lo! it was already correctly given 
by David Johns. All honour then to the persevering and 
painstaking Welshman who thus laboured for the good of 
coming generations! And though we trust his dictionary will 
soon be superseded by a much fuller and better arranged book, 
we must ever regard him as the careful workman who really 
laid the foundation of Malagasy lexicography. 


(2). Zhe Dictionary of the Fesurit Missionaries. The publi- 
cation of this work was.a decided step in advance. It is a 
duodecimo volume of 798 pages, exclusive of the title-page and 
list of abbreviations and an appendix containing 255 Malagasy 
proverbs. The title-page is “Dzctionnaire Malgache-Francais, 
redigé, selon ¢ ordre des racines, par les misstonnaires Catholigues 
de Madagascar, adapté aux dialectes de toutes les provinces. 
A, M. D. G.**** L’etablissement Malgache de Notre Dame de la 
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Ressource. Ile Bourbon, 1853.” This dictionary is often spoken 
of as the work of Pere Webber (or, as he used to be called here, 
Pére Josefa). There is no preface to the book, nor any 
indication that Pére Webber was the author; but the same 
may be said of the grammar published at the same establish- 
ment two years later, which, however, we now know to have 
been written by him.* In all probability this tradition is 
correct. Pére Webber was, as his grammar shows, a thorough 
linguist, and he appears to have worked in the same systematic 
method both in the grammar and in the dictionary, and to 
him we doubtless owe the superior arrangement, which is the 
principal excellence of the French dictionary as compared with 
its predecessor. The substance of Mr. Johns’s dictionary is 
embodied in the French work.t 


The chief drawback to the usefulness of the book is that both 
French and Malagasy are printed in the same small type (bour- 
geois), and the articles, being written as continuous paragraphs, 
one has often to read carefully through 20 or 30 lines in order to 
be sure whether a word or phrase is or is not given. But notwith- 
standing this comparatively slight drawback, which probably 
arose from the fact that the Jesuit establishment in Bourbon did 
not possess much variety of type, we acknowledge our gratitude 
and obligations to the Jesuit fathers for this valuable dictionary. 
The accentuation of each word is clearly marked, and words 
are systematically arranged under their roots. This dictionary 
is not like that of Mr. Johns, confined to the Hova, but is, as the 
title-page shows, quite general. Usually some mark is employ- 
ed as g. (general), e. (east coast), sk. (Sakalava), pv. (provincial), 
etc., to show the range of usage. The compiler probably knew 
little Hova in 1853, and for this part of his work he appears 
to have relied on the English dictionary; but on the other 
hand he seems to have known well the dialects of the east and 
west coasts, and has often thrown much light on peculiar and 
secondary meanings in use in Imerina by showing the radical 
meaning of the root as employed in the provinces. He has 
also enriched his work with many idiomatic phrases and 
sentences as illustrations ; these, however, are almost exclusively 
non-Hova. All students of Malagasy are therefore under great 
obligations to Pére Webber and his collaborateurs; but I 
should add that, owing to the fewness of the remaining copies, 
or to some other cause, this dictionary cannot be obtained 





* Pére Ailloud’s Grammar, pp. ii., and 25. 

+ In the list of abbreviations is found ‘“‘dh, Dictionnaire hoya,’ to which is appended the 
following note: “Imprime 4 Tananarivo en 1835. Il contient, plus or moins développés, les 
mots marqués ici par g et parh. Ce qui est marqué ici dh est donné comme copié tel quel 
dans ce dictionnaire sans qu’ on ait pu s’ en rendre compte.” 
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without great difficulty. Surely the time has come when the 
Jesuit missionaries should print a new and improved edition of 
this valuable work. 


(3). Zhe printed Specimens of a new Dictionary begun by Mr. 
Louis Street in 1876 or 1877. These specimens comprise (1) 24 
pages octavo of words in letter A, reaching to mzdlontralona, and 
(2) the whole of letter B. About half of the projected work was 
written before Mr. Street left Madagascar in 1877, and the MS. is, I 
believe, in the keeping of the F. F. M.A. Committee here, of 
which Mr. Street was formerly a member. These printed 
specimens are only to be regarded as proofs, for, had Mr. Street 
remained long enough to complete his task, the whole would 
have been revised and improved by a small joint committee 
appointed by the L.M.S. and the F.F.M.A. In preparing 
this dictionary Mr. Street of course used freely the work last 
described, and he also received much help from a MS. diction- 
ary written by Mr. Edward Baker, formerly missionary printer 
in Madagascar. This work was purchased from Mr. Baker by 
the S.P.C.K., by whom it was lent to the F.F.M.A. Mr. Street 
himself had also been a keen and persevering collector of 
words and idiomatic phrases, and would doubtless have added 
much to our two existing dictionaries. He also made free use 
of the printed Proverbs and Kabary as illustrations. The printed 
specimens, though open to criticism in some points, especially 
in the definitions, contain much that is useful and interesting. 
The general arrangement and style of printing were much 
clearer than anything printed up to that time. Perhaps at 
some future day Mr. Street’s MS. may yet be employed by 
some one who will develop and complete his plan of giving full 
illustrations as well as definitions of the words. 


(4). The new Dictionary by the Rev. F Richardson of the 
L.. M.S., now in process of printing. I shall not here attempt 
to forestall Mr. Richardson, who will doubtless in due time 
give (what no dictionary maker in Madagascar in the past 
seems to have deemed necessary) a good preface, explaining 
the methods he has followed in preparing this new dictionary. 
But confining my remarks to what is before me in the shape of 
advance sheets of pages 1—272, reaching to the word oé, and 
containing more than a third of the entire work, I will give the 
readers of the ANNUAL some slight description of the book they 
may expect soon to possess. It will be a trifle larger (crown 
8vo) than the French dictionary, and the general appearance 
and clearness of printing and of arrangement are such. as will, 
I believe, gladden the eyes of all who have, during their past 
studies in Malagasy, been confined to the use of the dictionaries 
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of David Johns and Pére Webber. Roots and principal words 
are given in bold Clarendon type, with the accent clearly marked. 
Derivatives are given in small Clarendon, with a slight inset, 
immediately after their root, and in many cases idiomatic and 
figurative phrases follow in the same type. Ordinary small 
capitals are used generally for compounds (the elements being 
also fully given within brackets). Words known to be borrowed 
from Arabic, French, English, etc., have their original form 
given within square brackets; and the same plan is followed 
when a word appears to be allied to a Malayan, Polynesian, or 
Swahili word. Some hundreds of words will be thus distin- 
guished, and their insertion will doubtless put philologists on the 
track, so that in years to come we shall be able to enrich greatly 
this department of the dictionary, as many Malayan and African 
words doubtless still le unrecognised in the Malagasy vocabu- 
lary. Another feature of this dictionary is that it frequently 
gives synonyms and references to kindred roots; this too is a 
step which will prove eminently suggestive and may lead to 
many interesting and fruitful investigations. And yet further, 
a most important and valuable addition to the dictionary is the 
large number of scientific names of plants, animals, etc., which 
are now given for the first time, so that we shall not meet quite 
so often as in old times the vague definitions, “name of a tree,’ 
“name of a bird, etc.’’ Of course, to some extent, in the present 
state of our knowledge, this vagueness must still remain; but in 
hundreds of cases it will now be cleared away, and the actual 
species, or at least the genus, accurately given. 

The dictionary will not only have this additional information 
as to words already collected, but will contain many hundreds 
of words not heretofore given. As an illustration of this enlarge- 
ment it may be stated that, whereas the words beginning with 
capitals in David Johns’s dictionary number (as already stated) 
9,000, I estimate that the words of the same character contained 
in Mr. Richardson’s will number about 15,000, and I believe the 
derivatives will also be found largely in excess of those given in 
the older work. Again, the list of verbs in man- and mam- given 
by David Johns contains, as we have seen, 495 verbs; whereas 
Mr. Richardson tells me his list will probably contain more 
than 1000. I think we may safely expect the new dictionary 
to contain from 8,000 to 10,000 words and phrases not given by 
David Johns. 

Thus, in fulness of vocabulary, in accuracy and amount of 
information, and in clearness of arrangement and printing, the 
new dictionary will prove vastly superior to anything we have 
enjoyed in the past. More than this need not be said at present ; 
but if my judgment is not greatly at fault, the ANNUAL will, in 
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years to come, be often enriched by contributions based upon 
the contents of this dictionary. In so many different branches 
does it prove itself suggestive that we shall doubtless have 
some interesting word studies written for our amusement and 
instruction. 

In conclusion, let us hope that this new dictionary will give 
such an impetus to the study of Malagasy that, through the 
harmonious and combined labour of the whole body of mis- 
sionaries and others, mistakes may be corrected, omissions 
supplied, vague definitions rendered precise and accurate, and, 
above all, a fuller number of provincial words be given, and 
given not merely as ‘provincial,’ but as ‘Bétsiléo,’ ‘Sihanaka,’ 
‘Ibara,’ etc. Thus instead of resting content with this new and 
greatly improved dictionary, missionaries who may hereafter 
live and work in Madagascar may make it a stepping-stone 
to one that shall as far excel it, as it has itself excelled its 
predecessors. 


WILLIAM E. COUSINS. 


[I may perhaps here adda note to Mr. Cousins’s paper to mention 
another dictionary and vocabulary of Malagasy which has escaped his 
notice, and of whose existence I was not aware when compiling the list 
of French works on Madagascar (largely from one given in Barbié du 
Bocage’s Madagascar) given in ANNUAL No. II., pp. 123—125, and 
already referred to by Mr. Cousins. This I met with in the Library of 
the British Museum; it forms one of the many volumes of a valuable 
and costly French work entitled Voyage de Découvertes de I Astrolabe, 
pendant les années 1826—1829, sous le commandement de M. J. Dumont 
PD Urville, capt. de vaisseau. This work describes in a very full and 
scientific manner the researches made, chiefly in the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, during the four years’ voyage of the As/rolabe, and is 
illustrated by atlases of plates and maps. ‘The As/rolabe did not touch 
at Madagascar, but M. D’ Urville obtained during his voyage, I believe at 
Mauritius, a number of manuscripts containing vocabularies of Mala- 
gasy. ‘These are included in the volume on ‘‘Philologie,” and indeed 
form more than half in bulk of the whole collection of vocabularies, the 
others being from the Pacific islands. ‘The contents are as follows :— 
Introduction au Vocabulaire Madekass, pp. 1-3; Essai de Grammaire 
Madekass, par M. Chapelier, avec Exercises, pp. 5-48; Dictionnaire 
des Langues Frangais et Madekass, pp. 49-246; and Vocabulaire 
Madekass-Frangais, pp. 249-363, This volume is bound up with another 
of 306 pages, containing vocabularies of Oceanic languages, and was 
published at Paris in 1833, in large (imperial) 8vo. I examined it with 
some little care and made copies of pages of the ‘‘Dictionnaire” and the 
“Vocabulaire ;’ and although the orthography is different from our 
present usage, I could recognize numbers of words as similar to the 
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Hova forms. From the information given in the introduction, the work 
seems to have been. compiled by some one (probably Creole French) 
who had resided for some years on the east coast of Madagascar. It is 
therefore probably a pretty full vocabulary of the Betsimisaraka form of 
Malagasy, and would no doubt give us some valuable information as to 
the eastern dialects. I made efforts to obtain a copy, but was unsuccess- 
ful, as I fear the volumes are not sold separately, and the whole work 
is a very costly one, extending over a number of volumes. ‘There, 
however, the information is ready for use to anyone interested in the 
Malagasy language who can consult it in England.—Ep. (J.s.) | 


THE SAKALAVA. 
(CONCLUDED FROM ANNUAL No. VIL) 


XIV.—When a young Sakalava has reached a marriageable 
age, he tries to win the girl upon whom he has set his affection ; 
and when he has spoken to her and is assured of her love for 
him and her consent to be his wife, he reveals his intention to 
his parents, or if he has no parents, to the senior member of 
his family. If they approve of his project, his father and a 
masondriano |a chief), or any other man of dignity in the tribe, 
go to the parents of the girl in order to bring the matter before 
them. They enter the house with solemnity; and after the 
proper greeting of the members of the family, and the usual talk 
about the weather, etc., the boy’s father introduces the matter 
to the father of the girl. But the matter must not be abruptly 
brought up. At first the father of the boy speaks in ambiguous 
phraseology, and in a round-ahout way leads up to the 
subject in hand, though in such a manner that every one under- 
stands the drift of his remarks; and at last he asks the family 
to consent to the girl becoming the bride of his son. After 
having made this request, he makes a speech of great length 
and eloquence, setting forth the excellency of matrimony, say- 
ing that God has so created people that no one is able to live 
without a spouse. Then it is the turn of the girl’s father to 
speak. He gives his answer in a very polite and serious manner. 
If he does not approve of the match, he does not say so 
abruptly but, in a long speech, graced by many fine phrases 
and polite sayings, gives them to understand his meaning. 
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If, on the contrary, he approves of the match, he does not use 
many words. As a rule, this phrase is pronounced in such 
cases: “(Zanao manakore ; manao manakére ?” i.e. “Whatcan I 
say; what can I do?’ as much as to say, ‘‘Sweet is matrimony. 
The boy and the girl love one another, and what can we do 
but agree: they must be allowed to do as they please in the 
matter.” The boy’s father, being satisfied, answers: “/é léhy 
2za0,’ i.e. “Exactly so.” 

On the day of the wedding the bride is conducted to the 
bridegroom’s house, where the nuptial festival is held, and 
where relations and friends meet. A great quantity of 
tice or Indian corn is collected and.given out for cooking. 
In the afternoon the bridegroom’s mother, sisters, aunts, etc., 
go away to fetch the bride and bring her to her future 
home. She follows them, accompanied by many attendants, 
each of whom carries a little wooden bowl (zahdfa), on which 
rice or maize is placed. Of course all who form the bridal 
procession are dressed in their finest and best clothes. When 
all are gathered together at the home of the bridegroom, the 
guests sit down outside the hut, forming a circle, in the centre of 
which the bridal pair are seated on a small mat. Now ?¢y nahdda 
ankane, or nahodany ty hane, which is to say that the makers of 
the feast are to begin to serve “ty hane masake,” i.e. the cooked 
food; and every one receives a portion,—some in bowls, some 
on plates or dishes, some in calabashes, orin any vessel which is 
at hand. The bride and bridegroom receive their food served 
up on one dish, from which they take alternate mouthfuls to 
signify their union and affection. On the occasion of the 
marriage too, according to the /2/zz-draza (custom of the ances- 
tors), an ox should be slaughtered to provide meat for the 
festival; but as this can only be afforded by the wealthy, when 
a poor Sakalava is married the guests must be content with 
rice and fish, unless they are able to procure some additional 
delicacy for the occasion. ‘The afternoon is spent by the guests 
in eating and drinking and lively conversation (mzhiratsa) 
around the fire, but the bridal pair remain quite, silent, sitting 
side by side on a mat until the darkness comes on, when the 
whole party breaks up. Of course rum is freely used on these 
occasions. The marriage feast being over, the young’ husband, 
in order to secure an absolute right to his wife and the first 
child, but especially the child, makes a present of an ox to his 
wite’s parents, and a further present of four yards of cloth or a 
large bag of rice to each of her nearest relatives. These must 
be presented before his wife gives birth to her first child, as 
they are regarded as the payment necessary to secure the child 
for himself, and, if not made in proper time, he loses his right 
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to be considered the father of the child, which then belongs to 
his father-in-law and mother-in-law. 

Polygamy is practised by the Sakalava, but chiefly by the 
chiefs and kings. It seems to have originated in the idea that 
to have a number of wives gives a certain dignity and superior- 
ity to a man, since the majority of people can only have one. 
The people generally acknowledge that polygamy is an 
evil practice. A Sakalava chief is allowed to have four 
wives, but the king can have as many as he likes. Were 
a Sakalava chief to take to himself more than four wives, or 
six at the most, he would be considered as attempting to 
rival the king. The //zn-draza neither encourage nor forbid 
polygamy, and so the matter is left to the free-will of the 
individual. 


XV.—The sacredness of the marriage tie, as might be 
expected among such a wild and heathen people as the Saka- 
lava, is little regarded, and divorces are frequent. Divorce is 
called by the Sakalava mangito fanambalia, or mangito valy, 
i.e. “rending matrimony asunder.’’ One can hardly wonder, 
when even amongst civilized people domestic quarrels are 
frequent, that the home of the Sakalava is frequently the scene 
of quarrelling, fighting, and misery, caused often by jealousy of 
one another. But there are also many happy and affectionate 
couples ; and when death enters the family and removes hus- 
band or wife, real and bitter grief is felt. There have even 
been cases where the survivor has refused to leave the grave 
of the deceased for a time varying from six to twelve months, 
but has remained on the spot, mourning and wailing and 
refusing to be comforted. In such cases the relatives and friends 
have to watch over them, are obliged to make them huts, bring 
them food, and compel them to eat it. There have even been 
instances when, trom excess of grief and despair at the death 
of a husband or wife, the survivors have put an end to their 
own lives. -lhere are those who were married in early youth, 
and who have reached a ripe old age, still living happily 
together, having enjoyed through their married life uninter- 
rupted domestic happiness. It should here be observed that 
all matrimonial connections among the Sakalava are contracted 
by the individuals themselves, and not by the ordering of the 
parents, as is the custom among the Hova and Betsiléo, who 
sometimes betroth their children even before their birth ! 

The relations between parents and children are frequently 
very unhappy, especially when the latter have reached years 
of maturity. The wantof affection shewn by some of the people 
for their new-born children frequently disappears entirely, and 
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affection is reciprocated by the children, and very often sons 
and daughters, when grown up, will work indefatigably and 
cheerfully to support their aged and infirm parents, and will 
not suffer them to want either house, food, or clothes. The love 
of the parents for their grown-up children is seen especially 
when death removes one of them. The parents will then 
mourn for the departed for more than a year. Shoulda son or 
a daughter be stolen and carried away and sold as a slave, the 
parents will do all in their power to obtain information as to 
the place where their unfortunate one is living, and then spare 
neither time nor expense in seeking to redeem and liberate 
him. Ifthe parents themselves have not sufficient money for 
this purpose, the other members of the family very willingly 
contribute. If his liberation is to be satisfactory, it must not be 
done secretly,—he must be properly redeemed by the payment 
of the ransom money, otherwise he cannot be received again as 
a true member of the family. But after the ransom has been 
paid, the rescued youth will be re-introduced and incorporated 
again into the family by the giving of a feast and an offering of 
thanksgiving, made amidst the expressions of the joy of all 
the relatives at his return. The whole family is, on such 
occasions, said to mzréngy, i.e. to be extremely glad and 
happy. , 

The relations between brothers and sisters, as a rule, are 
more unhappy than those between parents and children. 
Feelings of envy and jealousy are easily aroused between 
the elder and younger children, especially in the families 
of those of high rank, such as those of chiefs, princes, 
or kings. Among such, asa rule, there exists intense hatred 
and enmity, so much so that occasionally they do not hesitate 
to attempt to murder one another, simply on account of the 
deadly grudge they bear to each other, excited very frequently 
by some question of seniority or dignity. This does not exist 
so much amongst the common people as amongst families of 
rank ; for there are frequent signs of harmony between brothers 
and sisters, which shews itself in the fact that they build houses 
side by side, fish and plant together, and act fairly by each 
other. Love is generally stronger between a brother and a 
sister than between two brothers or two sisters. Examples 
of suicide have been known, owing to the passionate love 
of brother and sister for each other. A sister will occasion- 
ally say at her brother’s death: ‘I would rather follow my 
brother to the grave than live and grieve for ever.” (S¢ttrany 
mindre maty amy ty anadahtko atany ty ného vélo mitsélsé angay 
Jatzay.) 
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The Sakalava never sell their children, but the Mahafaly, a 
tribe in the southern and south-western parts of Madagascar, 
form an exception to this rule, forin this tribe parents have been 
known to exchange their children for goods and food,-—especially 
for food; for years of scarcity seem to be more frequent 
here than in any other part of the island. But although the 
Mahafaly sometimes suffer much from want of food, they do 
not perish of famine; for in such extremity they will sell 
their children for victuals in order to save their own lives. The 
soil in this part of the island is not fertile, and the land is dry © 
and barren, the rain is very scarce all the year round, and cold 
winds from the south are frequent. During several months of 
the year a great number of people have to live on the fruit of 
the prickly-pear. On account of this scarcity very few articles 
of food are faly, i.e. tabooed, and, accordingly, the Mahafaly 
eat things which a Masikoro or Vezo would not touch at all. 
Even in many places quite near to the coast the inhabitants 
have never seen the sea; they seem to be quite content to live 
in their mountain homes, where they spend their lives in a 
rude and uncivilized manner, without a thought or hope beyond 
the present. 

The Mahafaly are a very cruel people. They have many 
times plundered the French traders’ stations on this part of the 
coast and robbed, or even killed, the agents and clerks. The 
men engaged in business on the coast much dislike being 
placed at stations in the Mahafaly country, where they are 
sometimes sent by their employers for bad conduct. 


Tortoises are more abundant in the Mahafaly country than . 
in any other portion of Sakalava territory. The flesh is good 
and nutritious, but not equal to that of the turtle. 


Sakalava become independent of their parents at a compa- 
ratively early age; when eight or nine years old, they begin to 
build their own huts, and frequently are obliged to provide for 
themselves at this youthful age; hence they employ themselves 
in fishing and other work. Orphans, or children disliked by 
their parents, or children whose parents are poor, or who have 
been for some reason or other compelled to take to flight, are 
those who most frequently have to support themselves. The 
Vezo children spend a great part of their time in play. Very 
often they may be seen in the water a great part of the day, 
swimming and diving, or manceuvering in their small canoes, 
paddling or sailing to and fro along the shore near where they 
live; and it is surprising to see how daring they are, and what 
ability and bravery they display in the water despite the waves 
and heaving surf. If the canoes capsize, they plunge into— 
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the water with the most perfect composure and swim like 
ducks to the shore, while the waves break over and around 
them. The capsized canoes are washed after the swimmers 
on to the shore. The children dare not, of course, indulge 
in such play when there is a strong wind from the land, 
for then they would be sent adrift. But when there is a 
strong sea-breeze, there is no fear of their being drifted away. 
As the fisheries on the west coast are excellent and profitable— 
for there is an abundance of all kinds of fish--the children 
occupy themselves much in fishing. They also exercise them- 
selves in throwing wooden spears, in drawing in the sand the 
figures of ships, boats, canoes, fish, sheep, goats, cattle, etc. 
Many of the Sakalava children seem indeed to possess excellent 
mental talents so that, could they be properly instructed, 
wonderful improvement might be expected of them, indeed 
this has been proved by the results of missionary work among 
them. But unfortunately the Sakalava will not allow their 
children to learn anything the missionaries have to teach them, 
especially Christianity, for fear lest they should be true Saka- 
lava no more because of their following principles and customs 
opposed to those of their ancestors. Of course what has been 
remarked above concerning the amusement and work of children 
refers especially to boys. Little and big girls alike are very 
rarely seen to do anything that is useful. They take a pride 
in sitting or lying in the sand the whole day from morning till 
evening, doing nothing whatever ; they are in the highest degree 
lazy, naughty, and haughty children, utterly unwilling to learn 
anything good, especially reading and Christianity. Excep- 
tions are few indeed. If they do learn anything, it is to make 
mats, for this is regarded as honourable work for girls; and it 
is the duty of the women to provide a sufficiency of mats for the 
household. Amongst the boys you will find your best and 
most disinterested Sakalava friends; for they desire friendship 
even with the missionary, whom the older Sakalava mostly 
dislike and look on with suspicion, as he undermines their 
belief in the customs of their forefathers; for they think that 
there is nothing which can keep them good, true, and bold, like 
a firm belief in and strict observance of the old customs. But 
the boys do not care much about this old philosophy; they 
truly desire friendship with the missionary, shewing this by 
their free approach to him, and by their doing small services 
for him with great pleasure, by their shewing confidence in 
him, and by their unfettered communicativeness to him. Some 
of them also listen to his preaching and teaching of the Gospel. 
Many of the boys would certainly come to the missionary to 
learn in the school if they were not prevented by their heathen 
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parents or grandparents, although it would be difficult for 
them, with their restless nature and variable disposition, to 
endure the tedium of learning for any length of time. It would 
be almost impossible for them to submit to school discipline, as 
they are not used to the slightest restraint on their actions. 
Nothing like correction or education of children is known 
among the Sakalava, or indeed among any other tribe in the 
island ; this is a great hindrance to the progress of educational 
work in the schools. The Sakalava children are allowed to do 
anything they like, however mischievous, without any punish- 
ment from their parents. The only thing by which they expose 
themselves to punishment is the committal of theft whzch zs 
discovered. They are not punished for ¢he stealing ; that is not 
considered an evil deed at all, indeed it 1s considered a very 
good way of acquiring property ; and anything gained by theft 
is considered merely as a gift from Axdriandanahary (God). But 
to steal so that the theft be discovered is such a foolish and 
stupid deed that it deserves contempt and punishment, which 
latter is actually carried out. 

Speaking of children, let me give an old Sakalava story. 
When swimming, the Sakalava (Vezo) children expose them- 
selves often to the risk of being seized by sharks. They 
have, of course, the needful charms to protect them against the 
monsters, which charms are considered of very great efficacy. 
Now there was formerly a certain sorcerer named Andriamanta, 
who was celebrated because of the efficacious charms he made 
against sharks. Whether he really ever existed, or is only one 
of the innumerable Sakalava myths, cannot now be ascertained. 
It may be supposed, however, that such a renowned person 
actually existed, otherwise the tradition would hardly have been 
preserved up to the present time. But be that as it may, the 
tale runs as follows: Once a great number of children were 
swimming happily about, when one of the party was caught by 
a shark. Struck with terror at the sight of their friend in the 
mouth of the fish, the rest all took to flight homewards, weeping 
and wailing, and reaching the town, which was near the place, 
they cried out at the top of their voices to the father of the lost 
child, telling him that a shark had seized his son and taken him» 
into deep water. The father sped away to the shore and looked 
about in a state of great agony for his child, but, as he thought, 
the child was hopelessly lost. Desperate at the thought, he 
returned to his hut ; but the popular Andriamanta was already 
at the place and earnestly busy in mangémboke, i.e. in prepar- 
ing a remedy, consecrating it over a sacrificial fire made for the 
occasion. Enthusiastic Andriamanta burst out: “The shark 
shall be compelled to give up the child, bring it to the shore, . 
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and shall afterwards perish. But a fat ox must be brought, 
slaughtered, and offered,” he added, “that the child may be 
saved.” All was done as Andriamanta commanded. The 
desired result was anticipated, when Andriamanta said to the 
child’s father: ‘Go to the shore, and there be very attentive to 
what shall happen.’ He continued: ‘The shark which caught 
the child will come and cast him up on the shore; and having 
done this, he will return to the depths to die; take the child 
and bring him into the house, where we have the proper 
medicine.” This was done, the child’s body was found and 
washed and the charm applied. Meanwhile the townspeople and 
others had arrived on the spot, and they eagerly watched what 
the result would be. ‘‘Will the dead child come to life?’ was 
the question which all asked. After some days’ treatment by 
the sorcerer, the child one day moved its limbs; this was the 
first sign of life, and the crowd of people who witnessed it 
exclaimed: ‘This is indeed an effectual remedy.”’ Andriamanta 
then said with great solemnity: “It is not mere medicine, but 
God himself.” ‘It is just as you say,” the people answered. 
All present saw the dead child restored to life, and it lived after 
this a long time among its relatives and friends, a wonder and 
a sign amongst the people. All the inhabitants of the surround- 
ing country, having heard of the wonderful cure, were astounded 
beyond measure, and Andriamanta became more celebrated and 
popular than ever; and though generations have passed and 
gone since then, his superhuman skill is still remembered and 
talked of amongst the people. So runs the tradition, the 
significance of which is that it gives evidence that even the 
heathen world believes in miracles and in the possibility of the 
resurrection of the dead. 


XVI.—The Sakalava are divided into different tribes, and 
each of these has its special name. Within each tribe every- 
body who belongs to it is treated as a friend. It is regarded as 
wicked and inhuman in the highest degree for a man to murder 
one of his own tribe, or to steal from him, or deceive him, or 
not to assist him in case of need. Towards the members of 
a different tribe, however, unless connection exists through 
marriage, itis as necessary to be on a footing of enmity as 
it is to be with foreigners of another nation. No friendly 
feelings are entertained towards those who are not regarded 
as dingo, i.e. neighbours or friends belonging to the same 
tribe or family. Anything like patriotism is not known to the 
Sakalava. 


That there are those who, without scruple, even deceive and 
murder their own friends and relatives within their own tribe, 
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is true enough; but such are always considered, both by the 
common people and their own, relatives, as utter rascals, and 
are hated by all. 


Every tribe has its own chief, as every family has its own 
head. The chief of the tribe is, as a rule, responsible for the 
injuries his people commit against those of other tribes under 
other chiefs, just as the head of a family is responsible for the 
doings of his children and servants. Here we have the main 
reason for the Sakalava’s frequent change of abode. There are 
always wicked people in every tribe and family who, by their 
evil doings, bring upon their relatives the wrath and hatred of 
others, who threaten them with revenge; on this account it 
frequently happens that whole families have to leave their 
residence and remove to another place, where they can feel 
themselves secure from attack; for revenge is not taken against 
the one person only who has been the actual offender, but 
against the whole family to which he belongs. Relatives, 
separated thus from each other by a long distance, do, as arule, 
visit one another at least once a year, which visit often lasts 
from three to six months; but the general time for such a visit 
is about a month, because they dare not risk their lives longer 
than that. 


XVII.—According to the laws in Fiherénga, made by king 
Lahimoriza, the Sakalava who kills another in his kingdom must 
be put to death. He-also enacted a law that whoever should 
steal from him (the king) should be beheaded. The Vezo, i.e. 
the coast Sakalava, are more or less exempt from these laws. 
They can do almost any kind of mischief without fear of 
any punishment whatever, for the king is not allowed to cause 
the Vezo to be put to death, the reason being that, should the 
king be defeated in a war against another king, he would be 
compelled to take to flight in order to save his life. In that 
case the canoes of the Vezo come to his rescue. On this 
account also the king has decreed that beheading shall be the 
punishment for the Masikoro, i.e. the Sakalava of the interior, 
who dare to do damage to the canoes of the Vezo. Accord- 
ingly, the Masikoro are afraid to injure these canoes, for they 
know that the king would listen to the Vezo’s complaint and 
strictly carry out the law for even the smallest injury done. 
Even though a Masikoro might understand how to paddle 
a canoe, he would not dare to do it lest he might break 
or lose something and so bring capital punishment upon 
himself. On one occasion the king was defeated in a battle, 
and, when flying from his enemies, was very nearly caught, and 
would have been captured had he not been taken up in a canoe 
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and rescued from danger. It is for this reason that the king 
always protects, not only the canoes, but also their owners. 
Any kind of evil deed therefore which the Vezo perpetrate in 
Fiherenga can be expiated by some hdnanga, i.e. goods given 
to the king and to the offended party. "This is also the chief 
reason that so many Vezo have settled down in Fiherenga, 
where they find protection and security and feel themselves 
more at liberty in their evil practices, for they know themselves 
to be very special friends of the king. 


XVITI.—In a former paper the casus bellt which often lead 
to fighting among the different tribes were mentioned. We 
shall now see how the Sakalava prepare for warfare, and what 
they do in order to prevent hostilities. When war is declared— 
it may be to defend themselves against an enemy who has 
declared war against them, or it may be a war of aggression 
or revenge—the king appeals to the warriors in his kingdom to 
join him in battle, which he is compelled to undertake in 
order to advance the welfare and glory of the kingdom. The 
men gather at the place appointed by the king or prince,— 
generally at his own residence. When assembled, the first thing 
to be done is to secure a proper talisman to enable them 
to carry on the war successfully. The preparation and posses- 
sion of charms play a prominent part in all the events of the 
Sakalava’s life; but in time of war there is special need for 
them, and consequently great attention is paid to their prepa- 
ration. The first act of this ceremony of preparing the 
charms for warfare is to obtain and bring to the place or camp 
a male calf and a young cock, both of which are generally 
black. The sorcerer is called for, and very soon he has 
these animals dedicated and prepared as remedies of great 
efficacy. Then these creatures, thus transmuted into charms, 
are sent silently away by some of the ablest and most trustworthy 
of the warriors to some passage of the road where the enemy 
must of necessity pass. There the animals are buried alive; 
and when covered with earth, a mark is put on the very spot 
where they are buried. When the advancing enemies see 
this, they are overcome by fear and return to their camp as 
soon as possible for that day, consulting together as to a new 
direction for advance into the battle-field. If the other party 
cannot be sure of the way by which the enemy will come, the spies 
carry the calf and cock with them from one place to another till 
they get sight of the enemy and find out the place where they 
intend to pass ; then the spies leave the cock and calf to go where 
they like. Should the enemy get a view of the calf, they 
would say: “This is the black calf which is sent to bring 
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distress and death upon us; we are vanquished already ; 
let us go home while still alive.” This sometimes suffices to 
defer the breaking out of war for a considerable length of time. 


But when war cannot be prevented by any such means, 
further preparations are made. The king sends immediately 
again for the dzdsztra* (the sorcerer). Arrived at the place 
where the king has ordered the warriors to arrange them- 
selves—standing or sitting side by side to form a circle—he 
takes up his position near the king in the centre. Every man 
keeps his spears (generally two) and musket between his legs, 
being extremely silent and attentive to what the omésztra has’ 
to say. The onésztra having brought his mecicines with him 
in a bowl or in some other vessel, he places them by his side 
inside the circle. The medicine consists of boiled water, in 
which certain herbs, known only to the doctor himself, have 
been steeped. He stands up with great ceremony and solemnity, 
impressing those around him with the feeling that he has some- 
- thing serious and important to tell them. Then he commences a 
speech of great eloquence, addressed to the soldiers, setting forth 
the decided risk and danger to life inseparable from war, telling 
them of the dreadful calamities that may befal the honourable 
king and his kingdom, and convinces every one of the pressing 
necessity of possessing the efficacious medicines or remedies 
required for gaining the victory. The soldiers around the king 
consider this speech so reasonable and forcible that they do not 
think of argument. He then proceeds: ‘The medicine I have here 
at hand is that which God has revealed to meas the only means 
by which you can gain victory and preserve the kingdom for 
your king and yourselves. But if the king wishes to be sure 
of his success and victory, he ought to make me, the mediator 
between himself and God, a present of a good gun.” This is 
immediately presented to him, as it is considered an indispens- 
able part of the ceremony. The ozfsztra continues his speech, 
declaring that his medicine is the only thing which can save the 
warriors from death and from being made captives by the enemy ; 
“though,” he adds, “‘you may chance to fall by the balls and 
spears of your enemies, yet if you reward me for my medicines 
at once with an ordinary keg of powder, I will make my 
supplications to God on your behalf, and then all fear on 
your part will be groundless, and you will be secure from 
the enemy. Bring forth the gift of powder, and you are all 
safe.” ‘Well,’ say the foolish folks, “it is needful for our safety, 
and so we give you, our great defender and protector, the best 
keg of powder in our possession with pleasure.” 








* Ontsitra, probably connected with st¢vana, i. e. healed.—ED. 
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The doctor resumes his speech, as the Sakalava say, in a very 
delighted and satisfactory manner, promising that he, by his medi- 
cament, will defend each one of them and help them to conquer 
the enemy by giving them courage and boldness that they may 
not fear anything, however great the danger may be, and however 
numerous the enemy who attacks them. All who dare to 
attack them shall be obliged to bite the dust in shame. Only 
one thing could occur to nullify the efficacy of the medicine, 
and that would be the counter charm prepared by some 
other mpamértka (wizard). This must be feared, and it may 
have dreadful results. But even this can be easily thwarted 
by a present to the onfsztra of a fat ox, and so an ox is 
very gladly given in addition to the gun. The ox is brought 
to the place and slaughtered at once, but it is not yet cut up into 
pieces for cooking and eating. Deep silence follows, not a word 
or sound of any kind is heard, all are anxious to get a good 
share of the medicine which the ovzdészfra is now going to sprinkle 
over the warriors, and all, from the king downwards, receive 
their portion, that is to say, they are all sprinkled with a few 
drops of it. When the medicine vessel is emptied, the ovdsztra 
proceed to command the soldiers to do certain things in order 
to convince them that the medicine has taken effect upon them. 
First of all, he bids them jump and dance about on the spot, 
swinging their spears and guns. Next, he commands them to 


lay down their arms. Then he says: ‘Take your arms; 
spring up; march on the spot (arondrango ty tomboke), 
take your position in the ranks, etc.” Then he says: ‘That 


is very good ; the medicine has indeed had the required effect.” 
So they take physic again. Afterwards the onfsz¢ra commands 
them to shout and howl in the loudest manner possible; which 
indeed they do with such effect that they think they have 
evidence enough that the medicine is effective, and the troops 
retreat to their huts, where they remain in tranquillity till early 
on the following morning, when they again have to come to the 
place for the final enchantments. <A large ox-horn, filled with 
grease mixed with some other things, is presented by the 
ontsitra. The horn goes round from man to man. Each one 
sticks his fingers in the horn, takes a little grease, which he 
rubs on various parts of his body in order that the spears and 
balls of the enemy may pass by and not hit him; on, should they 
strike him, that they may not kill or hurt him, but fall harmless to 
the ground. Thisconcludestheceremonies. The ov/sztra exhorts 
the men to go forth and to be brave in the battle-field. 

So the warriors start, shouting and singing their war-songs, 
marching until they get sight of the enemy, and come so close to 
them that the hostile parties can hear distinctly one another's 
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voices, when a halt is called. Then one party asks: “Akdrenaréo 
angy ?” (“How do you’) The other answers: ‘“/zdréto ’zahay’’ 
(“Just as you see us, or, Here we are’). The other says again: 
“Vitaly moa estka ?” (“Shall we fight’) The answer is: “Aka mza- 
ly or “Endaontsika hialy.” (Yes, let us fight.’”’) And then they 
commence firing. Should any one fall by the enemy’s shot, his 
fellow warriors near him take to flight. The enemy run quickly 
to the fallen men, spear them, and rob them of their guns and 
spears, clothes, and anything else they may have with them at 
the time. The enemies now approach each other, and when 
they become furious, they only use their spears ; but when they 
hear shots, they run in the direction where the shots were 
heard to seize the opportunity for plundering. When exhausted, 
they retreat to their respective camps. The next morning they 
commence again, and sometimes they keep up the game 
for weeks or even months. The party who are vanquished 
receive no mercy from the victors, who carry away the women, 
children, cattle, and any other kind of property which they can 
lay their hands on, After this, the war will cease for a time, 
but the conquered ones are always on the look-out for an 
opportunity of revenge, which they soon find, when war again 
commences. Wars of this kind are much enjoyed by the Saka- 
lava, for there is but little life lost. 


XIX.—When a. Sakalava is taken ill, his relatives send for the 
doctor. The medicines prescribed are various and are used in 
different ways: there is medicine to drink, to inhale, to bind on 
the fingers, or on the wrists and ankle-joints, or round the neck 
and other parts of the body. Other medicines again are daubed 
on the skin in oval spots, or in long, vertical, or horizontal 
lines ; others have only to be put in some place in the hut to 
take effect on the patient. But, as we have seen, the effect of 
all medicine depends on the magic power conferred upon it 
by the consecration of the omdsy or ontsztra ; for without conse- 
cration they are ineffectual. A common opinion amongst 
the people with regard to the treatment of sick persons is that 
they must be made to take as much food as_possible,—the 
more the better, never mind what malady they may be suffering 
from; yea, they must be compelled to take food in great 
quantity, no matter how difficult it is for them to swallow it. 
This is the only rule of diet which the Sakalava know with 
regard to sick people. The following case came under my 
notice: —A young man, ‘stout and strong, was taken ill with 
gastritis. His mother (the worst heathen woman I ever saw) 
and other relatives were carefully nursing him; and all the 
time one or other of them was engaged in putting food into his 
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mouth, he doing his best to swallow it, for he knew the good 
old Sakalava principle, for the Sakalava reason thus: As long 
as life lasts, eating is necessary, and especially when the 
constitution is reduced by illness ; ‘for food increases life,”’ they 
say, ‘food, in fact, is the life, and life is in the food.”” One morning 
I visited the young fellow, and on entering the hut I found that 
his mother had cooked a big potful of maize. I knew very 
well that this food would be given to the man, and I accord- 
ingly seriously requested that they would not give him any 
of it, as it was indigestible food even for strong people and not 
at all fit for the sick. They promised not to give it to him, and 
we agreed to nrepare some other food instead. But as soon as I 
had left, they began to stuff him with this hard maize ; and when 
they had got his inflamed stomach well filled, they said to each 
other: ‘Yes, this is just the thing; this gives hope of life.” I 
came afterwards, but too late to do any good, and saw that his 
stomach had begun to swell, and I told his mother that her son 
would die solely on account of the food they had obliged him toeat. 
But nobody believed me, they rather laughed at my simplicity ; 
and indeed the mother looked very pleased that her son had 
been able to take such a quantity of food. This happened in 
the forenoon, but before sunset the poor fellow had expired ; and 
I am sure that his mother and relatives who, by this time, were 
bewailing and bemoaning their son, had hastened his death by 
giving him this maize to eat in such quantities. I believe that 
numbers of sick Sakalava are prevented from recovery simply 
by over-eating, and that death from such causes more frequently 
occurs than is generally supposed. Poor people! they are 
victims of dense ignorance and darkness. 

A not uncommon cause of death among the Sakalava, at least 
in Fiherenga, arises from the frequent and long-continued 
drinking bouts which are held almost every day and night in the 
villages. These wind up with fighting and quarrelling, in the 
course of which some one is frequently killed. “Axdaotstka 
hialy’ (“Let us fight’”’), says one, and the challenged is compelled 
to reply: “2 xdao’ (“Come on then’’),if he does not wishto lose his 
honour and self-respect and be afterwards regarded as a coward 
who had shewn the white feather ata moment when every stout- 
hearted Sakalava ought to display bravery. They fetch their 
arms, and at it they go. Once I and a brother missionary were 
called to see a Sakalava who, in one of these brawls, had receiv- 
ed a deep stab with a spear in the abdomen; and though he 
had lain some time with his entrails protruding, he was still 
living when we arrived. What a heart-rending sight! With 
tears in his eyes the poor fellow asked us to help him; but we 
could do nothing for him, the case was mortal. But to satisfy 
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him I put back the bowels and sewed up the opening. He 
was already exhausted and died soon afterwards of peritonitis. 


Malarial fever does not seem to be fatal to many except when 
it becomes of an epidemic character, which sometimes is the case, 
and then its ravages are terrible. Often the fever at such 
times appears in connection with other epidemic diseases, 
for example, small-pox. Asa common medicine for malarial 
fever the people use the leaves of a plant, or the bark of a 
certain tree, both possessing a very strong scent. This is 
put ina big pot, filled with water, and boiled. When prepared, 
the pot is taken off the fire, and the patient seats himself near 
or over it, covered with a large and thick /améa, and inhales 
the vapour until he perspires freely. After this, the patient 
drinks some of the medicine and washes himself with the 
remainder. This remedy is very efficacious indeed. 

Cases of poisoning are frequent among the Sakalava. This 
mode of murder is quietly and secretly practised among the 
different families. The poison is put into the food or drink ofthe 
person who, by someone of the members of the family, is hated 
and marked out for murder. The poison is got from several 
plants, known by some of the more clever of the Sakalava, 
generally by the ondsztra raty (the evil sorcerers). The Saka- 
lava’s great fear of being poisoned by someone is not only 
caused by his superstition regarding wizards and witchcraft, but 
more on account of the fact that cases of poisoning frequently 
occur among them. And, accordingly, the Sakalava never 
feel sure that they will not be victims of poison, and they are 
always on their guard, especially in certain places and among 
people of doubtful character, lest they should be poisoned. 
A Sakalava looks on all with whom he comes in contact as 
possible enemies, who may have some evil designs against 
him, and therefore he must be on his guard. 

Leprosy, a disease so frequently met with in the interior, is 
seldom met with among the Sakalava. Fortwo whole years I 
only met with a single case. This was a man some 30 years of 
age. As far as I can argue from this case, the Sakalava, 
unlike the Hova and Bétsiléo, do not regard leprosy as more 
loathsome and terrible than any other malady, and hence, so 
far as my knowledge goes, they do not compel lepers to leave 
the town in which they live, as is the case in the interior. A 
leper living in the town with others is nursed like other sick 
persons, and great care is taken of him. 

The Sakalava die frequently in a sitting posture, in which they 
are kept by their attending relatives and friends, who thus 
desire to offer their assistance to the dying. When life is 
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extinct, there is a moment —but only a moment—of the deepest 
silence among the attendants; ina little time this is changed 
into weeping and howling, in which all take alternate parts. 
Many guns are fired near the canoes and the huts, in order to 
drive away the ghosts of death, who have approached the place 
and may be lurking in some hidden spots seeking others also. 
The hull of an old canoe is cut to a proper length and made 
into a kind of coffin by putting gavels in the ends and furnish- 
ing it with a cover. Wrapped up in a /améa the corpse is 
put into the coffin and carried away to the burial-place, which 
is either in or close to the forest. The corpse is carried off in a 
hurry amidst weeping, crying, and howling, and constant 
firing of muskets, till it is buried and covered with sand and 
wood to mark the burial-place. The Sakalava generally like to 
get rid of their dead at once, and will have nothing to do with 
corpses unless they are obliged, for they are doubtful as to how 
their dead relatives will conduct themselves towards those 
still living ; whether they will act as friends or enemies is not 
known to'anybody. But to secure them as friends, they pour 
out at least once a year a quantity of rum on the graves 
of their deceased relatives, and especially, as we have seen, on 
those of their ancestors. This they suppose to be a means of 
averting the feelings of enmity which they probably might 
keep up towards someone of the living members of the family; 
for, as they were always fond of rum during their life-time, 
they also must be so after death. In the heathen world death 
is without hope, and consequently mourning is accompanied 
by despair, and this is true of the Sakalava. May the hope 
of eternal life soon be made known to them ! 


A. WALEN. 


STUDIES IN THE MALAGASY LANGUAGE. No. IV. 
ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF THE PRONOUN IN MALAGASY. 


Y former ‘‘Studies’’ have been chiefly confined to the verb; and although 
there is still much that might be said about this part of speech, I shall 

now offer a few remarks on the agen? of it. It would probably have been 
most natural to treat of the noun first, and then of the pronoun, as this is 
the substitute for nouns; but since the noun is so very simple in Malagasy 
that there is very little occasion for a monographic study in it,—provided one 
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does not enter into the question of the etymology of the individual words,* 
in which case the subject would require much more time than I have at 
my disposal at present—I prefer to offer a few remarks on the pronoun, 
which, in my view, stands much more in need of a special investigation than 
the noun, and the examination of which does not require any great amount 
of time and space, as the subject is a more limited one. I am also of 
opinion that an etymological examination of the pronoun on the principles of 
comparative philology will prove to be one of the safest ways of arriving at a 
linguistic result with regard to the question of the ethnographic relationship 
of the Malagasy language. It is therefore also my intention to confine myself 
chiefly to the eZymology of the pronoun. 


I do not of course think it my business to dwell on what is to be found 
in ordinary grammars; but as the ANNUAL is read by many who possess no 
knowledge whatever of the Malagasy language, I must enumerate the forms 
In question before commenting on them. 


As there is neither a reflexive pronoun in Malagasy (the word zéxa, body, 
is used for the reflexive), nor any separate form for the possessive (certain 
forms of the personal pronoun take the place of this), and scarcely any 
indefinite one (the forms used for this are either adjectives [as maro, vitsy, 
etc.], or the relative pronoun [zzay], or a repetition of the interrogatives [za 
iZa NA iza, Na inona na inona, na zovy na zévy]); and as, finally, “the relative 
is like one of the demonstratives, we have consequently only three classes 
left: the demonstrative, the interrogative, and the Zersonad, 


On each of these I shall offer a few remarks. 


I.—THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN. 


I shall begin with a synoptic view of these pronouns, following the very 
convenient arrangement of them in the Rev. W. E. Cousins’s Conczse 
Introduction to the Study of the Malagasy Language (p. 53), only adding 
a few forms he has not got in his list. I also add the demonstrative adverbs 
from the same list, as they serve to illustrate the force of the demonstrative 
roots. 


PRONOUNS. ADVERBS. 


Sing. Plur. Common, 

(Seen) (Unseen) (Seen) (Seen) (Unseen) 
Ity Irety Izaty Ety Aty 
ito (obsolete) — Ireto Izato Eto Ato 
Itoy Dany ey FPS. Sh ee I Oe Sea a eee 
A AE are Itikitra eens tae 
To Ireo Izao Eo Ao 
Itsy Tretsy Izatsy Etsy Atsy 
Iny Ireny Izany Eny Any 
Troa Treroa Izaroa - Eroa Aroa 
Iroana Ireroana izaroatayiy ““)yit. 7 Ue Pee ee 
Eiicx sek Me eee AUD ses (Izay) Tee tae 
Iry Irery Izary Ery Ary 


The order in which the pronouns are given above corresponds in the main 
to their demonstrative force, i.e. to the nearness or remoteness of the thing or 
things pointed out by them, beginning with the nearest (zZy) and ending 
with the remotest (zvy). 

A glance at this list is enough to show us that the Malagasy language is very 


rich in demonstratives ; but I may add that the Malagasy people have in fact 
more means at their disposal for expressing and modulating the force of the 





* The derivation of zomina verbalia I have already treated of under the yerb, 
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demonstrative than even this rather respectable number of demonstrative 
pronouns suggests ; for, firstly, they actually point at the thing in question with 
their lips whilst pronouncing the pronoun expressing it.* The ability they 
show in so doing—their perfect control over their labial muscles—is often very 
amusing. And secondly, they are able to increase the demonstrative force 
of the pronoun considerably by lengthening the accented vowel of it. I 
never forget the answer I got from an old man in the forest between Antsi- 
hanaka and the east coast to my question why their rice was so exceptionally 
dear. ‘‘Itis,’’ he said, ‘‘because we have to buy it avy /avitra ary-y-y”’ 
(‘‘yonder, far, far off’’), making the length of the last vowel tell me the greatness 
of the distance, and pointing at the same time in that direction with lips 
drawn out to an almost superhuman and indescribable length. 


The Malagasy language seems to hold quite a unique place amongst lan- 
guages with regard to its richness in demonstratives; at least I do not know 
any language that can compare with it in this respect. Most languages 
are content with two or three forms referring respectively to the nearer or 
the more remote object, as Z#zs and ¢haf, in English; zc, zlle, zste, in 
Latin, etc. Even the nearly-related Malayan has only the two, zzz and zfz 
(=Malagasy izy and 7Zo), whilst Malagasy has got about a dozen of them. 
And then there is scarcely any other language that can vary these pronouns 
with such regularity and transform them into demonstrative adverbs simply 
by altering their initial vowel, while keeping at the same time such a nice 
distinction throughout between the seen and the unseen. 

At first sight, such a list as the above, comprising, as it does, about forty 
different forms, looks rather appalling; but one very soon sees that one has 
to commit to memory only the first row, containing the primary forms, all of 
which have the vowel z as their initial, whilst the corresponding adverbs 
invariably change this vowel into e and @; the plurals are formed by 
inserting ~e; and the ‘common’ forms (i.e. common to singular and plural) 
by inserting za@ after the first vowel of the primary form. 


Before we begin to deal with these primary forms, on which the others 
depend, we will try to explain how these two characteristic inserted syllables 
can effect the meaning of the primary forms in the manner they do. 


(a2) As to the ve, it seems to me to admit of an explanation which, I 
think, can be approximately proved to be correct, although it may appear 
rather startling at first. I think it is simply the numeral 7éa (two), and shall 
now proceed to give the arguments in support of this view. 

As tothe form ve, there is scarcely any difficulty in considering it the 
same as vod, as the form for the numeral fwo varies almost infinitely in the 
Malayo-Polynesian dialects. The fundamental forms seem to be va, Zo, and 
do (=ru, lu, dau). Which of these three is the original form is, I think, 
impossible to tell now, or at least impossible to prove; but I am inclined 
to think that the last has most in its favour, as it not only easily accounts 
for the other two (@ and Z are frequently interchanged in this group of 
languages, and so are Z and ”, consequently also @ and x through the medium 
of Z; e.g. the Malagasy dimy [five], which in many of these languages 
occurs in the form /z7za, in others rzma), but also keeps the connection both 
with the Indo-European and the Shemitic families of speech, in both of which 
a dental with a following vowel (and sometimes a liquid added to it) uniformly 
expresses the numeralin question. Thus, Arabic, zavzah; Hebrew, shexayzme 
[root, shez]; Aramaic, fherex [root, ther] ; Assyrian, saz ;+ Sanskrit, dzz ; 





* See article on ‘‘Relics of the Sign and Gesture Language among the Malagasy,” ANNUAL, 
No, VII., p. 113.—ED. , 
t+ In #thiopic quite a different word (Aelé, a pair) is generally used for this numeral, 
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Greek, dyo; Latin, duo; Gothic, fwaz; English, two; German, zwez, etc. 
It is, I think, a safe rule in investigations into etymology to consider that form 
the original one which, ceézferzs farzbus, proves to be most closely connected 
with the greatest number of languages either within the same family or even 
in other families. There is besides the more reason to suppose an original 
connection with the Indo-European family in this word, as the same also 
seems to be the case with the numeral ¢Avee (Sanskrit, “vz; Malagasy, 
télo; cf. what was said above about and Z being interchangeable), and 
perhaps also with ome (cf. Malagasy, isa, and Greek, Aezs, one), although 
this lost relationship is very doubtful. 


From these fundamental forms (vo, Zo, do) we have a great number of 
variations in the different Malayo-Polynesian languages, as rou, lua, elua, 
dua, ata, alt, elt, ert, and even za (as in Tonga and Nukahiva), or eza (as 
in the New Hebrides), the initial consonant (7, Z, or @) being dropped. 


With all this variety of forms I think there is nothing strange in the 
supposition that the 7e in question may be the numeral for 7wo, as far as the 
form is concerned; of its szgvzfcatzoz I shall speak presently. 


The demonstratives are not the only class of words in which we meet 
with this ve. We also have it in the 2nd person of the personal pronoun, 
where the singular (Zzazao) is made plural (hianavéo) by inserting ve before 
its last vowel. Iam also inclined to think that we have virtually the same 
syllable before us in the very strange interjectional imperative indveo (izdro, 
lo! but zzdreo, in the same sense, if one looks at a plurality of objects) 
where, however, the original x (in zzd@rvo) has been ‘dropped before ve, as it 
was euphonically impossible to keep it.* And finally, I should not be at 
all surprised to find that the indefinite numeral aro (many, from which we 
form such words as hamaréana (plurality [originally, duality ?]) proves to 
be nothing but the numeral vo (=roa) with the ordinary adjective-prefix ma. 
But the may de so is no proof that it zs so. In order to prove it we must 
turn to the cognate languages; it was indeed from this source I first got 
some light on the question. 


If we turn to a Polynesian language, e.g. that of Tonga, it immediately 
becomes clear to us that the syllable in question must be a numeral. The 
said language has three numbers: singular, dual, and plural. If we now 
take the personal pronoun, 2nd person, we find it has the following forms 
in the nominative:— 


Sing. £0 koe. Dual. ko kimua. Plur. ko kimutolu. 
Thou. You two. You (literally, you three). 


Now we see at a glance that the termination ¢o/z used to form the plural 
(originally a trialis; in many languages of the great Oceanic group, and 
especially in the Melanesian branch of it [e.g. in the languages of Eromanga 
and Aneitum] we meet with both a singular, dual, trialis, and plural; in 
others, the dual and trialis, or one of them, has either not occurred at all, or 
has become obsolete, being gradually merged into the plural, or becoming 
itself a plural) is the numeral (=Malagasy 7Zé/o) ; and if we remember that wa 
in Tonga is=voa, we cannot fail to see that the termination of the dual 
(ko kimza) also is the numeral for Zwo. 


If we now compare these forms with the corresponding Malagasy ones, 
we must admit that ve does exactly the same service in hianaveo as wa and 
tolu (=roa and ¢elo in Malagasy) in the forms we just had before us, the 
only diiference being that it has to do service for both of them, as the 





* It is, however, possible that zzdreo may be a contraction of zzdro treo. 


- 
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Malagasy has no distinction between dual and plural even in pronouns.* 
That the ve in Malagasy is inserted in the word, whilst wa and Zolz in 
Tonga is affixed to it, makes no essential difference, as the infixes are 
almost as common as the prefixes and suffixes in this group of languages. 


I have hitherto only treated of the ve in the personal pronoun (hianaveo), 
not of the ve in the demonstratives, as there is no analogy to this in the 
cognate languages, so far as I am aware, because none of them have 
the great richness of Malagasy in this respect; but I take for granted that 
nobody doubts that the 7e in the demonstratives is the same as the ve in 
hianaveo, as the analogy between the two is so complete that what applies 
to the one must also hold good with regard to the other. 


But how is it possible, it may be asked, that a word like voa, expressing only 
the dual (i.e. two) could be chosen as the distinctive mark for the plural of 
the pronominal forms in question ? I might answer this question simply by 
a counter question: How was it possible that fo/u, expressing the trialis, 
could in Tonga be chosen as the distinctive mark for the plural of the same 
pronoun? The one certainly looks about as strange as the other; but still 
the form used proves beyond dispute that such was really the case. 


It is to some of us difficult even to conceive of two as a plurality. This 
seems, however, to be very much a matter of taste even in the Indo-European 
languages. In English we cannot say @/Z two or alZ both, neither can we in 
Norwegian or Swedish; but the French feel no difficulty in saying fous les 
deux, nor the Germans in speaking of alle derde in the same sense. 
But it must at the same time be admitted that the different European 
languages have no analogy to the usage of the numerals Zwo or fhree to 
express the plural in general. We can much better understand how fwo and 
three could be included in an indefinite plurality, or, in other words, how a 
dual and trialis could merge itself into the plural and gradually disappear, 
a process which actually has taken place in most Indo-European languages 
and also in some of the Shemitic ones. The question therefore still remains: 
How was it that in Malagasy and some other languages of the same 
family the numbers two and three—the proper words for dual and trialis— 
came to express the plural in general ? 


In order to understand how this peculiarity originated we must again 
turn to the Oceanic group of languages, and ask how it is or has been 
with regard to the use of numbers in them, and we shall find that 
numbers do not seem to have been their strongest point. Many of the 
Polynesian tribes have originally counted only to five (following the fingers 
on their hand), and in the Australian branch it is worse still,— five 
is here the zoz plus ultra, which nobody can exceed, and very few reach. 
Even four is too transcendental for most of the tribes. Some few of them 
can count to three, but the great majority are content with two, which is to 
them enough to express plurality in general. If they are obliged to go 
beyond this, they can only do it by means of repetition. Ifa native at Cape 
York (Australia) is obliged to count to six, he proceeds in the following 
curious way: I 7elat, 2 naes, 3 naes-netat, 4 maes-naes, 5 Naes-naes-netat, 
6 zaes-naes-naes,—and so on. In this we have come down to an arithmetical 
stand-point not very different from that of the good old woman who, as 
the tale goes, had no other means of ascertaining the loss of one of her three 
sheep than this, that she could not make any of the remaining two 
‘stand in the middle.’’ 











* In nouns, adjectives, and verbs, there is no difference even between singular and plural. 
t+ See Waiz-Gerland, duthropol. der Natur., vol. V1., p. 764 seq. 
{ Lubbock, Prehistoric Times ; p. 501 of the Norwegian translation, 
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Supposing now that Malagasy had also once passed through this stage 
of ‘evolution,’ it seems to me quite natural that in ve (=vroa), as a mark of 
plurality in pronouns, and in forms like aro (=maroa), originally dual in the 
sense of plural (because two was the highest plurality they troubled about), 
we should have a remnant of it. It is of course no valid objection to this 
theory to say that neither ve nor mayro is now limited to the dual number. 
As long as a child has seen only his father’s hut, this is to him a big house ; 
but his idea of what is to be considered ‘big’ expands with his growing 
experience and the widening of his views. 

It is a very curious parallel to maro—as its etymology is explained 
above—that the word de (many), which is the nearest synonym to it in 
Malagasy, in many African languages means Zwo. (See the word for f¢wo 
under the forms de, dee, bu, zba, eba, ebba, ubba, beba, etc., in the list of 
numerals given in Wake’s Chapfers on Man, pp. 328-43.) This may of 
course be only accidental, but it certainly looks like a parallel to maro in 
the supposed original sense of dual (=ma-roa). | 

(4) The special force of the syllable za is more difficult to account for. 
As I shall have to deal with it again in some of the other pronouns and there 
point out its demonstrative power, | am here only concerned with the question 
as to how it can modify a demonstrative pronoun in such a way as to make it 
indefinite enough to include both the singular and plural. In order to under- 
stand this we must look to the special force of the same syllable in those pro- 
nouns in the roots of which it is the essential part, and not merely a modifying 
syllable, as in the demonstratives we are dealing with now. We shall there 
see that, in addition to its demonstrative sense—which is very weak—it 
carries the idea of uncertainty, indefiniteness, and vagueness. 

It is very characteristic that za is the root of the interrogative iza (who, 
and in some connections also used for whzch). When I ask, Who it is, 
I have of course as yet such an indefinite idea of the person or thing in 
question that I may well leave the number out of account. It is also 
exactly in keeping with this that the interrogative pronoun in Malagasy has 
no-distinction of number, in which respect it is different from the demon- 
strative and personal (with the exception of the pronoun of the 3rd person, 
who is generally unseen when spoken of; hence the necessity of distin- 
guishing the number is not felt). 

Exactly the same is the case with the relative pronoun (zzay), in the root of 
which also za seems to be the essential part. The indefiniteness of it is proved 
by its being without any distinction of number, and especially by the fact 
that it also, without any change in form whatever, can be used as an indefinite 
relative (like the Latin guzcungue). Its vagueness also appears most 
strikingly in the adverbial phrases of which it forms a part, as hatrzzay 
hatrzzay (from any indefinite time in the remote past), mandrakzzay, or man- 
drakzzay mandrakzzay (up to any indefinite time in the remote future, — 
generally used to express eternity a arte post, for want of a better word). 

That the reason why the insertion of za makes the demonstrative pronoun 
‘common’ as to number is the idea of vagueness and indefiniteness it 
adds to them we can guess also from the fact that the forms with the 
inserted za are used only of what is unseen, whilst the forms without it apply 
to what is seen. 

I may add that za is also used as a prefix to form ‘‘secondary roots’’ (e.g. 
zanaka=anaka, child; zatdvo, a youth, from Zévo, young). 

If we now turn to the primary forms of the demonstrative pronouns 
(those in the first row in the foregoing list), we shall find that they can be 
reduced to some few fundamental demonstrative syllables, or, in other words, 
that we get the following four classes :— 
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1.—-The demonstrative vowel z followed by the demonstrative vowel a, 
which makes zo. 


2.—The same followed by the demonstrative consonant 7 and a terminal 
vowel (as no Malagasy word can end in a consonant): iZo, ztoy, z#émy (with 
the inserted demonstrative 7) ; zty, ztik¢tra, zfsy. 


3.—The same followed by the demonstrative 2 and a terminal vowel: zzy 
(az, zy ?). 

4.—The same followed by the demonstrative ~ and a terminal vowel: zy, 
tréa, tréana (with the indefinite terminal za so frequently met with in 
nouns). 


The pronoun zzay I have not included in this classification, as it is generally 
a relative. 


I shall now add a few remarks on each class, pointing out its etymological 
relation to the corresponding demonstratives in other languages. 


Ist class: Zo. The first question that suggests itself is, Which of the two 
vowels is the more essential, the z, or the 9? The answer seems to be that 
the z is characteristic of the pronominal demonstratives in general, and 
therefore used as initial through all of them, whilst the o is characteristic of 
the special demonstrative force (i.e. the degree of demonstrative force) of the 
pronoun in question, and therefore is kept unchanged in the demonstrative 
adverbs, in which the z, as the pronominal characteristic, is changed. 


The z used as initial in all the demonstrative pronouns is no doubt the 
same that we have as a demonstrative prefix in nouns as well, both in appella- 
tives and proper names. When used before proper names, it has sometimes 
been called ‘‘the definite article of proper nouns’’ (e.g. Iabrahama or i 
Abrahama=Abraham). In purely Malagasy proper names it is incorporated 
into the name itself as its initial, whilst i foreign proper names the practice 
has been to write it separately, if used at all (as in Biblical names, according 
to the old manner of writing them: i Abrahama, i Davidra, etc.). It is used 
both in place names (e.g. Iarivo, Imamo, Imérina) and in names of persons. 
In the last it is nearly synonymous with another demonstrative prefix, va, 
(Ibdto, Inaivo, Raboto, Ranaivo). 


The demonstrative force of this z here is easily seen. Iboto, for instance, is 
not any person to whom the word dé6Zf0 (a boy) might fitly be applied 
according to its sense as an appellative, but fhe dofo, i.e. the one of 
whom the word dof0 has become the name. In appellatives it is used 
in two different ways: in some few words (as #aky, father, ey, mother) 
it has a force slightly different from that of a possessive, although it is 
also here in reality a demonstrative. Aaky and zezy mean father and mother 
in general; but zkaky and zneny are the father and mother of the speaker, 
although this distinction is not always carried out consistently. In other 
appellatives it is added in order to form adjectives and adverbs expres- 
sing the locality indicated, as in zvdhony (at the back of [voho, back}), 
zmasony ,before the eyes [maso, eye]). Although used adverbially, these 
last words are not real adverbs, but a combination of a noun with prefixed 
zand a suffix in the genitive, referring in a somewhat indefinite way to 
the thing in question (zvohomy, at the back of it, i.e. of the thing in 
question), and generally require a real adverb before themselves (e.g. eo 
zvelany) where used adverbially, as they would else be taken as adjectives 
(e.g. zy fomba wvelany, the outward customs). This last use of 2 approaches 
very nearly to that of a (which is no doubt an abbreviation of the correspond- 
ing demonstrative adverb ao) in such compound adverbs as (the provincial) 
sy 8 behind (fara, the end, the hinder part of a thing). 
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As far as I am able to see from the means at my disposal, there is no 
trace of this pronoun as an ordinary demonstrative either in the Malayan, 
Polynesian, or Melanesian languages. This would almost make one inclined 
to think that zo was the same word as zZo (Malayan zfwz, that), the ¢ in the 
middle being dropped. But as it is the general rule, established by many 
analogies, that the simplest (shortest) forms are to be regarded as the more 
original ones, if there is no evident proof that a ‘phonetic corruption’ has 
been at work (as, for instance, in the Romance languages in their relation to 
Latin), I think it is more likely that zZo is a secondary form of the original zo 
than that an original zZo is dwindled into zo. 


Besides this, the pronominal root of zo occurs frequently enough in the said 
languages, although not as an ordinary demonstrative, but as the personal 
pronoun of the 3rd person singular (under the forms za, zz, z, etc.) ; andas the 
pronoun for the 3rd person is itself virtually a demonstrative, the said 
difference is of no etymological importance. The occurrence of zfo as a 
demonstrative pronoun in the cognate languages as well seems to prove that 
it is to be regarded as an independent. form, although probably originally 
derived from zo by the insertion of the demonstrative radical ¢. 


That even a single vowel, with or without an aspirate before it, can be 
used as a demonstrative pronoun, is a fact every Greek scholar is familiar 
with. We have it both in the old demonstrative Zo he (more frequently used 
as an article in Attic Greek), the personal (originally demonstrative ?) pronoun 
(for 3rd person) #2 and z (=Lat. zs, the stem of which is z), and the ‘zofa 
demonstrationts’ (¢) affixed to other demonstratives in order to strengthen 
their force. 


2nd class: /to, zty, etc. As I have already spoken of the initial z common 
to all demonstratives, there are only the syllables Zo and Zy left. That the 
consonant ¢ is the characteristic letter in this group is evident, as it occurs 
in allits forms. The terminal vowels (0, z, and oz) are the same as those of 
which zo consists, and of whose demonstrative force we have just spoken. 
The demonstrative 7 (in itozy) we shall have to treat of in the 3rd class. 
The Zs in ifsy I consider only a modification of #(a kind of strengthening of 
it*). The lengthened form zékztra I am not able to explain to my own 
satisfaction. The final syllable Zrva is a termination often added to roots, 
generally without any definite signification, but where is the key to the &z 
in the iti#z, which is still left? In some Melanesian languages (e.g. in 
Fiji and Maré) we have fo, Roya, etc., in the sense of frat. May not 
ztzkt be a combination of this root with zZ#y ? Such a combination in a 
pronoun would be nothing at all strange. We have a similar one in zfony 
(=zZo-my), and, to mention an analogy from another language, the Greek 
Autos, composed in a similar manner, is familiar enough to everybody. 


Both # and ¢s occur as prefixes in the formation of ‘‘secondary roots’’ or 
before reduplication of roots (e.g. zamena, the yolk, Zafotsy, the white, from 
mena, red, and fofsy, white; fsitranotrano, an imitation of a house [Zrazo, 
house; the reduplication gives the diminutive sense], /sirdarda, two and . 
two [voa, two]). The ?Zsz here used cannot of course be the negative particle 
zZsy (not). 


How the ¢ got a demonstrative sense we cannot of course explain. When 
a word is reduced to its most elementary form, we can, as a rule, only investi- 
gate what it means, but not wy it has such a meaning, or how it originated. 
Only the ozomatopfoetica are, to some extent, an exception to the general 
rule that the roots are the z/¢zmum of linguistic researches. Still, if it should 





* It may perhaps also be considered as a kind of contracted reduplication of the root 7 with 
dissimilation (as in the Latin ¢s¢e [=7-sa-ta for ¢-ta-¢a or t+sa-sa)), i.e, tti-ty, tt-sy, ttsy, 
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ever be possible to understand how a certain sense was attached to a certain 
root, it must be in such demonstrative roots as zo and ¢ (z¢y, zZo) and fs. 
The Malagasy pronunciation of zo gives the mouth exactly the shape it takes 
when pointing to an object with the lips (cf. what has already been said 
about the custom and ability of the natives in this respect); and when pro- 
nouncing the ¢ and Zs, the breath is forced out between the teeth with a force 
that gives an idea of the speaker’s eagerness to point out something. But 
however this may be, it is a fact that 7 and Zs (or in the softened form 
@s=z) have ademonstrative force, not only in the Malayo-Polynesian, but also 
in the Shemitic and Indo-European languages. 


In the Malayo-Polynesian this root does not very often occur alone, but 
more frequently with other demonstrative roots, especially those in z and 7. 
As mentioned before, we have zzz in Malayan, corresponding to the Malagasy 
zto, zty, etc., in etymology, but to z7zy in sense, whilst the Malayan 2z72z (this) 
corresponds to the Malagasy zZ#y in sense, but to zzy in etymology. This 
shows that the demonstratives originally have had a more general sense, and 
only gradually have got the special notion which is attached to each of them 
now. In Polynesian the composition with roots in z and ~ alluded to above 
is common. In Maori, for instance, Zezez is fhzs, but feza and fera are 
that. In Tahitian the demonstratives are foze, fetenez, and fauara. 


In the Shemitic the same demonstrative root occurs under the forms Za, 7/2, 
zz, zat {Arab. and &thiop.), za (Arab.), ze {or zek with a quiescent 
h, Hebr.), dz, da, do (Aramaic}, etc. The d@dand zare of course only softer 
forms of 7. In all the Shemitic languages these demonstrative forms are 
also used as relatives, with or without modifications. 


In the Indo-European languages the demonstrative force of ¢ (=¢h, d, S), 
through its different branches from the sa and Za (Z¢ad) in Sanskrit to the 
English Zzs, is so well known that it is quite unnecessary to dwell upon it 
here. 


3rd class: /zy. This pronoun (composed of zz [=zo] with an inserted z 
between the two vowels), in which z is the characteristic letter, occurs in the 
same form (zzz) in Malayan, although with a modified sense, as already pointed 
out. In the Polynesian it is also met with, but seldom alone; it is generally 
combined with other demonstrative roots, as those in ¢, #, and Z, together 
with which it produces forms like Zezez, /ena, this, that (Samoa); hexzy, here, 
this (Tunga); zemez, tena, this, that (Maori), etc. In Melanesian it is 
found in the form ovo in the language of Maré, where it is also used as ota 
accusativa just as the corresponding adverb (ay) is in Malagasy with proper 
names. 

In the Shemitic and Indo-European languages there seem to be only 
very slight traces of a demonstrative z (e.g. Heb. ez and hzmne=Syr. 2x, 
Arab. zzma; Greek ew and enz, Lat. ex, ~-all of them originally demon- 
strative pronouns and adverbs [this, there], and then afterwards interjec- 
tions with a certain verbal force). In Malagasy the z does not seem to have 
been so fertile as the other demonstrative elements, as there is no collateral 
pronominal form to zzy. Inthe meantime I have no doubt that the article 
my is only an abbreviation for zzy. My reasons for thinking so are :— 


(2) It contains the same characteristic demonstrative element as zy, Viz. 
the z. 


(6) In the cognate languages, as Malayan and Polynesian, where there is 
no article, the demonstrative pronouns, and especially zzy, take its place. 
It seems to have been the general rule in languages that the word which 
gradually became an article was originally a demonstrative, at least this 
has been the case both in the Shemitic and the Indo-European languages. 
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(c) It is equally in analogy with what has taken place in the said families 
of languages that, when the demonstrative, by long use before nouns, 
gradually becomes an article, its form is shortened or weakened. So the 
original Shemitic demonstrative ZaZ (whose elements are most clearly seen 
in the Hebrew adlaz=Arab. a//azz, which also originally was a demon- 
strative, although it is now generally used as relative) has in Hebrew been 
shortened to Za and in Arabic to az. In English the demonstrative 7izs and 
the article ze are both from the same root and originally the same word (the 
Sanskrit sa, fa, fad), but as an article the word has become shortened. The 
same process is seen still more prominently in the Romance languages when 
compared with the Latin; the Latin demonstrative zZ/e, z7/a (that), has in 
French become Ze, Za, in Italian, zZ (Zo), Za, and in Spanish eZ, Za, (Zo),—all 
very good analogies to the shortening of zy into zy in Malagasy. 


(Zz) Finally, I may mention that in some of the Melanesian languages (e.g. 
the Duauru in Baladea) this pronoun actually occurs in the shorter form 72. 
Perhaps both zzy and zy were for a time synonyms (or were parallel forms 
of the same word) in Malagasy too. 

I am well aware that an objection may be raised against my theory on 
syntactical grounds, as the demonstrative pronoun is nearly always repeated 
after the noun before which it is placed, while the article is not (zy 6/oza, the 
man, but zzy olona zny, that man); but my answer is that, when the 
demonstrative force of zy disappeared, the necessity of repetition also ceased. 
We have an analogy to this in the use of zvé0. As a demonstrative pronoun 
this is repeated, but when exceptionally used only to mark the plural (e.g. 
zreo mpisérona, those priests, for, the priests), the repetition does not take 
place. In the demonstrative adverbs we also have an instance of the 
vagueness of this rule of repetition. We say éezy an-dalana (there on the 
road), but also ey davzfra eny (there far off there). 


I cannot leave zy without throwing out a hint with regard to its possible 
connection with the inflection of the Malagasy verb. Supposing that this 
pronoun originally ended in a@ (a termination it still has in some Polyne- 
sian dialects), its correlative adverb would be aza (now amy), and the two 
forms (27a, aza) would correspond exactly to the terminations of the passive 
and the relative verbal forms respectively. This is at any rate a striking 
coincidence, if nothing more. But supposing that these demonstrative forms 
really were identical with those in the two verbal forms in question, how 
could they account for this change in sense? what could they have to do 
with the supposed activity or passivity of the verb ? 

Let us for a moment suppose that the verbal prefixes also are demon- 
strative roots, and what then? If a demonstrative representing the notion 
of a noun is placed Jefore the root expressing the verbal notion, it dominates 
it, governs it (active sense) ; if placed a/¢er it, it is overpowered, governed by 
it (passive sense). 

But what about the ava in the relative forms? We may say that as, 
according to this theory, ava is only an adverb, it contains no notion of a 
noun at all. Exactly so, but may not that be the very reason why the 
relative forms must always include a part of the prefix in order to get hold 
of that notion, whilst the passives, already including a pronoun (zza@) in 
their termination, can do without it? If I say vozécna (vono, killing) that 
means, killing this=the killing of this ; but if | say mamono (for man-vono), 
it means, this killing (somebody); and if I finally use the relative form and 
say, for instance, zy ¢rano namoniana (=nan-vonoana) azy, it is: the 
house this (somebody) killing there, it nearly corresponds to the Hebrew 
construction: Had-beth asher ketalo sham, the house which he killed him 
there (for, where he killed him), | 
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When I here speak of the ‘‘notion of a noun’’ as expressed by the 
pronominal affirmative, I of course only think of the general nominal sense 
as quite indefinite (somebody acting or being acted upon). In order to be 
more definite it wants the subject expressed separately. It may be objected 
that then the pronoun in the suffix zza (or the prefix) becomes entirely 
pleonastic ; for if I say vonozma zzy, that would, upon this theory, be, 
the killing somebody, him (=somebody, i.e. he, is killed). This is true; 
but such a pleonasm would be nothing very extraordinary. We have an 
analogy in the Syriac genitive, where a pleonastic suffix is often inserted 
between a noun and its genitive (e.g. /ebo daro, the heart of it, the earth 
=the heart of the earth). Even in Malagasy we have something very much 
like it in the genitive, especially:in the form it takes with proper names; 
e.g. Zranony Abrahama, the house of Abraham, looks very like vonozny 
Abrahama, or, written in another way, ¢tranon’ tAbrahama, vonoin’ 
tAbrahama. I cannot, however, enter upon the question of the Malagasy 
genitive here, but I believe the z’ of the genitive to be virtually the demon- 
strative 2 of which I am treating. Neither can I here treat of the different 
verbal prefixes and try to prove their demonstrative character; but if the so- 
called verbs are really nouns, it is only natural to consider their prefixes and 
suffixes as demonstrative roots. 


It may be objected that this, at any rate, would only explain why the 
relative form may have a locative sense (as it contains a locative adverb 
ana=any, there), but not account for the other relations it is often made to 
express. This is certainly true ; but might not the locative sense have been 
the original and fundamental one from which the others gradually emana- 
ted,—just as many senses now generally attributed to genitive, dative, or 
ablative in Latin, and genitive and dative in Greek, are by Sanskrit scholars 
proved to have originated from the Sanskrit locative? The relation of 
locality is the one an uneducated mind is likely to seize upon long before it 
thinks of the relation of time, means, purpose, etc. 


But I will break off this here, begging the reader to keep in mind the 
distinction between a mere suggestion thrown out for discussion, and a thesis 
supposed to be proved. I may also add that I believe the demonstrative 2 
I have treated of to be the root of the infixes also (27, 07”, om [=onm, as 7 is 
so easily changed into m in Malagasy]), of which I have already treated in 
the ANNUAL for 1876, p. 41-44. How they can influence the roots in the 
manner they do, I shall not try to explain here. If time allows, I may again 
come back to the whole question of the etymology of verbal and nominal forms. 


4th class: /ry, zréa, zréana. It is almost unnecessary to say that the ~ 
here is the characteristic element, but what does it mean? All three of these 
pronouns refer to something more distant than the other pronouns do. J/roa 
and zvoana are synonyms, the za being one of those loose terminations in 
Malagasy which are kept in some dialects and left out in others, whilst z~y 
is generally applied to something more distant still, especially when the 
final z is pronounced emphatically and lengthened (cf. what has already 
been said above on this lengthening). How is it that » has been chosen to 
point to something more remote? I cannot but think that the 7 in this class 
is the same as the one we have in the numeral voa, so that zroa, etc., 
originally meant what was next in order with regard to its locality, while 
the 7 in zty, etc., pointed to what was first in order (4=s in 25a, one). 
This I confess I cannot, strictly speaking, prove; there is, however, a 
remarkable coincidence, which in my opinion almost amounts to a proof, 
and which I shall now point out. 

A glance at a list of numerals in different Polynesian dialects is enough to 
teach us that the second numeral mostly occurs in the two forms voa and 
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Joa, with many modifications (as Zz, rw, etc.), or, in other words, that the 
consonantal element is » and Z; the latter sometimes being changed into 
d, as already pointed out in another place, where it has also been shown that 
they all originally must have had a common root, which afterwards divided 
itself into these three modifications. Now the curious coincidence is that 
those languages which have adhered to the form with ~ in the second numeral 
have also done so in the demonstrative pronoun, whilst those which have Z in 
the numeral also have it in the corresponding demonstrative. A few examples 
will best illustrate this :— 


Malagasy: 2, voa; that, or that yonder, iroa, iroana, iry, 


Tahiti: 2, vua; that, anava. 

Maori: 2, rioa; that, teva (plur. eva). 

Fiji: 2, roa; that, akory and ivi (akory is a compound form), 
Hawaii: 2, dua; that, ua/a and te/a (a compound form), 

Samoa: 2, dua; that, Zena and /e/Za (plur. e/a). 


I am sorry that my very scanty materials do not allow me to carry this 
comparison further; but, as far as I can go, the rule laid down above seems 
to hold good. Not that all these languages form a demonstrative containing 
the radical element of the second numeral, but whenever they do form it, 
the rule is followed. I have found no instance of a language with a numeral 
in Z having a demonstrative in 7, or vzce versa. 


If this derivation of the demonstrative holds good, it will also be a con- 
tribution towards the solution of a more general question, much discussed by 
comparative philologists in Indo-European languages, viz., What connection 
there is between the numerals on the one hand and the pronouns (e.g. the 
numeral dyo and such demonstrative particles as de in Greek) on the other.* 


I have already mentioned that the collateral form of the demonstrative 
letter ~ is Z; and although this 7 has not given birth to any of the 
ordinary demonstratives enumerated above, it has not been entirely lost 
to the Malagasy, as the demonstrative article day or zlay (lehy, zlehy) 
is evidently formed by it. It refers more to what is distant in time than in 
place (what has been previously mentioned and is therefore well known), and 
is otherwise used just as the ordinary article. 


The occurrence of this root in Polynesian demonstratives I have already 
mentioned. In the Shemitic languages this Z is met with in several forms, as 
the Arabic article a/ (faz) and the compound pronoun @/Zazz, the Hebrew 
article in its original form (Za@Z), the demonstrative in the plurals e/ and ed/eh, 
these, and the compound demonstrative ad/ez, this. 

The reader will most naturally think of the Latin z2Ze as a proof that the 
same demonstrative root also occurs in the Indo-European languages. This 
may be right, but it depends on the question how far 7 and Z are interchange- 
able letters in. Malagasy, as they are in Indo-European languages. It 
must be borne in mind that the Latin forms z7ZZe, olle, ollus, olim, etc., 
are all to be traced back to an original aza (in Sanskrit) rather correspond- 
ing, it seems, to the Malagasy zmy. Therefore, if the Malagasy Zin the word 
iZay is not ultimately identical with the 2 in iy, it scarcely stands in any 
relation to the Latin z7/e and its collateral forms. How far this is the case 
I am unable to decide. The change of Z into 2 occurs in the Malayo- 
Polynesian languages, but is much more rare than the interchanging of d, Z, 
and ~. The word for the numeral /ve is a fair specimen of the proportion in 
which these changes take place. The Malagasy dimy in the majority of these 
languages becomes Zima, in a good many 7ima, but only in one or two (e.g. 
in Tonga) zima. 





* See, for instance, Donaldson’s Vew Cratylus, p. 280-96 ; 3rd edition. 
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Before I leave the demonstratives I must mention a root which I consider 
demonstrative, although it does not occur as a separate demonstrative pronoun 
in Malagasy, viz. the root o or ho, which also appears under the forms a 
and fa, and even go. 


If we turn to the ‘‘root-prefixes’’ in a Malagasy grammar we see that, 
amongst others, the syllables fo, ka (or haz), kz, ha, are more or less exten- 
sively used as a means of forming nouns (by prefixing them to a nominal 
[i.e. adjective or noun] or verbal [?] root, with or without a change in the 
termination of the root to which they are added); e.g. Roféhy, a cord (root 
Jehy), ktlangilangy (root dangy, reduplicated), amaitso (root maztso), 
kanodsa (root osa), etc. As for “a, it is the regular prefix for abstract nouns 
derived from adjective roots, as fatsara and atsarana, goodness, from 
tsara, good. Thislast is not used in forming what have been called 
‘fsecondary roots,’’ but ordinary abstract nouns; but this difference is of 
very small importance; as also many of the forms called ‘‘secondary roots’’ 
are not duly entitled to such a name, which I have already pointed out 
elsewhere, * 


The prefix go occurring in some secondary roots (as gordbaka, from rébaka) 
js, I think, only a modification of Zo. 


Although this syllable (i.e. £0, £2, Ra, etc.) does not occur as an ordinary 
demonstrative in Malagasy, it does occur in some of the cognate languages. 
In Fiji, for instance, we meet with it as a demonstrative with several 
modifications as to its form, such as oo, this, ko ya, that; and in the 
personal pronoun it reappears in such forms as saw (=Malagasy aho), and the 
suffix £2 (==Malagasy fo), and even in the 2nd person singular (fo and ifo), 
and especially in the 3rd person singular, where just the very form for the 
demonstrative that (fo ya) is used. In Aneityum we meet with it inthe shape . 
of £2 or ko in compounds like eigkz, yehfz, and naizo, that one, and 
ehrakz, those two; and in the personal pronouns for the 1st person we find 
it in a great variety of forms, both alone and compounded with other demon- 
strative roots (especially zy [=azzy and unzy] and my), as ainyak (=Malagasy 
aho, 1), accus. nyak (=Malagasy ahy, me), possessive unyak(=Malagasy ahy 
and #0, mine, my), suff. -& (=Malagasy #0, my). In the corresponding 
suffixes we find it under the forms ek, ekzo, ekz, eku, tnkt, kt, and even 
ekmu and e&pu, according to the different tenses or moods of the verb to 
which it is joined. The real root is of course the consonant & (or #), and it 
matters little what vowel it takes, or whether it is prefixed or affixed to the 
consonant, 


In the language of Maré #o and ovo (=Malagasy zy) are the demonstrative 
pronouns; but here this demonstrative #a does not seem to be used at all in 
forming the personal pronoun; consequently we have here the very reverse 
of what has taken place in the Malagasy. In the Duauru language (in 
Baladeat) the demonstrative is £a, this; in the personal pronoun it has been 
modified into go, gu, and ke; e.g. inggo, 1; ke, we; inggw [or mzgo], thou 
and you. 

- The examples I have hitherto given have been taken from the Melanesian 
group of languages; but if we turn to the Malayan and Polynesian, we shall 
find the same analogies in several of them. If we take, for instance, the 
Tonga, in which the demonstrative & is used both in the 1st (Az, I) and 
2nd person (oe and ke, thou), we find it also as a compound demonstrative 
pronoun (£oeni and oena), or with the & changed into #, as feni (this) and 
Mene (that). And if we then again turn from this Polynesian language to a 
Malayan one, for instance the Javanese, in which the two rst persons, sing. 








* See ANNUAL. No. IV, pp. 104, 105. + New Caledonia. 
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and plural, form their pronoun almost entirely by the syllable ku, kz, ka, ka 
(e.g. haku, I; Acta, we inclusive [=Malagasy zsika]; ami, we exclusive 
[=—Malagasy zzahay]; ove or noo, thou, you), we see the said syllable 
reappear again in its demonstrative pronouns nifz, nika, nikw, this, that. 
These forms are evidently compounds, composed of zy=Malagasy, zzy, and 
the root of the 1st person of the personal pronoun, meaning, it seems, chat 
ego, i.e. that thing. 


I do not, however, mean to assert that this demonstrative & or # occurs in 
all languages of this family, and still less that it exists as a separate demon- 
strative pronoun in all of them. On the contrary, as far as my means for 
investigating into the matter have allowed me to go, I have found the follow- 
ing four different cases: (@). In some dialects it does not seem to occur at all, 
although there are often traces even in such cases of its having once formed a 
part of the personal pronoun, at least of the & or 2 being gradually dropped, 
and only the vowel left. (4) In others it is now found only as a separate 
demonstrative pronoun, but forming no part of the personal one, as, for instance, 
in the language of Maré, noticed above. (c) In others again it has, on the 
contrary, been kept in the personal pronoun, but is not now to be found any 
more as, a separate demonstrative pronoun, as, for instance, in the Malagasy 
(Zz) Finally, it is in many of these languages found both as a separate 
demonstrative pronoun and as part of the personal one, as pointed out above, 


This demonstrative root is also found in other families of languages. In 
the Shemitic there is now scarcely any trace of its occurring as a separate 
demonstrative* with the & as its radical consonant, as it is modified into 
h, as in the demonstrative interjection Za (Arab. and Chald.), Ze (Hebr.), ho 
(Syr.), the 2 Zocale, added to nouns, and the 2 Jaragogicum in verbs (both 
in Hebr.), perhaps also the 2 zxterrogativum,; and certainly the personal 
pronoun for the 3rd person (Hebr. 2u, Az, with the plur. em, hen), which 
has no doubt originally been a demonstrative in Hebrew as in Greek and 
Latin, and I think, in fact, in all languages. The demonstrative force of this 
syllable is still most clearly seen in the compound demonstrative forms 
of which it forms a part, as the article faZ (i.e. the original form of the 
article both in Arab. and Hebr.), and such demonstrative pronouns as 
haden (Syr.), this; and #allaz, allazeh (Hebr.), this; and haza, hazaka 
(Arab.), this. 


In the form & we find it both in the 1st and 2nd persons of the personal 
pronouns (the Hebr. anofz{, I, and suffix & for the 2nd person in all 
Shemitic dialects), but not in the demonstratives proper. But how unim- 
portant this last fact is, and how vague has been the sense of personality in 
pronouns, is best seen in such forms as the Arabic za@ka, this, which is actually 
composed of the demonstrative za, this, and the syllable elsewhere used 
as suffix for the 2nd person singular of the personal pronoun, thus meaning 
perhaps originally ¢hzs thou, but now quite like 7A#zs in general. Exactly the 
same is the case in Chaldee (de&, da&, this) and Athiopic, where we also 
have the demonstrative adverbs aha and kahak (yonder) of the same root. 


As to the Indo-European languages, we are all familiar with their use of 
this demonstrative root in its different variations (2, &, g) from the Greek 





* Originally, however, the Hebrew £7 was no doubt a demonstrative pronoun. See Gesen- 
ius’s Handwort d. Hebr. Spr., 8th Ausg. p. 385. More doubtful is it whether it was ever a 
relative pronoun, as Gesenius tries to prove in his Thesaurus, p. 976-78. 


+ See Bottcher’s Lehrbuch der Hebr. Spr. vol. I., §529, and vol. II., §953. 


{ That the original form of this pronoun is anoki (Phoen. anak, Assyr. anaku, Coptic 
anok and nok, all of them compounds of the two demonstrative radicals ”,—of which I have 
spoken before—and £) is now generally granted by Shemitic scholars. 
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ho, he, hade, etc., to the Latin zc (composed of fz and its own variety 
c, which we also meet with in such forms as illi-c and isti-c), and the English 
he, and from the Sanskrit akam, and the Greek and Latin ego, to the Gothic 
zkz, and the old Norman e&, and even in the English /, although it would have 
been impossible to detect it here, had we not known its historical genesis 
through the French 7e, in which, of course, the 7 is only a softer pronunciation 
of the original g¢ in ego. Even such forms as the Greek keizos (=e-keizos) 
and the Latin czs are formed from this demonstrative root. It is almost 
unnecessary to add that the relative, interrogative, and indefinite forms 
with the common root #z (=qui, Sanskrit ka, kz) in Latin (as gui, guis, 
etc.) are to be referred to the same source. 


II. - THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


As I have already treated of the roots of these, it will be unnecessary to 
say much here about the pronouns themselves. The forms of these pronouns 
in Malagasy are the following three: /za, z6vy, imona. Of these the first two 
are used of persons (zza@ also of things when the question is, which to choose 
out of a number already defined, e.g.: Jza dmin’ iréo béky telo treo no 
jidinao ? Which of these three books do you choose ?), the latter is used 
of animals and inanimate things. Zovy is, however, very little used except 
in the sentence Zovy zzao ? Who is there? used when somebody knocks 
at the door. None of these pronouns have different forms for singular and 
plural. 


AsI consider zza etymologically identical with zzay and zzanzy; and as 
zovy, in my opinion, is only a variety of 7za, with an additional interrogative 
syllable, of which I shall presently speak ; and as, finally, zona is possibly 
not radically different from z7zy (with the addition of an interrogative syllable 
ma), it is needless to say more about them, as I have already treated of the 
chief radical elements of these words. What remains therefore is to try to 
find out how these demonstrative elements have got an interrogative sense. 


As to zza I have already shown that the root za in Malagasy has the 
notion of indefiniteness, which seems to me enough to account for its 
getting an interrogative sense, as the notion expressed in a question is 
always that of uncertainty until the answer is given. It is, however, onl 
natural that an interrogative power based only on vagueness should itself be 
rather vague and weak, which is exactly what we find to be the case with 
7z@ as an interrogative, wherefore the Malagasy often add the interrogative 
adverb méa to zza_ (Lza moa ? Who?), whilst they scarcely ever do so with 
zovy, because this already has such an adverb added to it. The common 
root of both of them is za or zo (the initial z is probably only one of those 
vowels added to make the pronunciation more easy, like alef prosthe- 
Zicum in Hebrew (we shall meet it again in personal pronouns in such forms 
as zzahay); but to this zo has been added vy, which I take to be only a 
variety of ve (=va, the Latin ze, mum). As ve and va have about the 
same meaning as moa, referred to above, zovy (=zo-ve) will naturally be just 
the same as /za moa ? which it also really i is. 


As to zvona, it may be zzo-ma; and as I have already shown that the 
Malagasy demonstrative zzy in other dialects occurs in the form 2722, zza, ana, 
ono, tno, etc., I do not think it can be called a salto mortale to consider the 
zza@ in question as one of these varieties. But it remains to be shown how za 
could add an interrogative force to it. 


The question that immediately suggests itself is then of course this: 
Have we any other instances of such a za that would help us to see what 
notion it may carry? We have. JV@ is the very word we always use 
when introducing a secondary interrogative sentence expressing an indirect 
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question (like the English whether), generally in a disjunctive sense; in 
fact we cannot in Malagasy form such a sentence without making it dis- 
junctive, wherefore the za has to be repeated: TZsy /fantatro na_ ho 
avy zzy na tsia, ‘I do not know whether he will come oy not.’’. This 
seems very suggestive as to the real interrogative sense of za. According 
to the analogy of other languages, we should expect beforehand that the 
particle introducing an indirect question would also be used as an inter- 
rogative particle in a direct question. So we find it to be in Latin, for 
instance, where such interrogative particles as me, mum, utrum, an, 
introduce both a direct and an indirect question. The same is also the case 
with the Greek @, at least in disjunctive questions. 


In English, as in most modern European languages, we have exactly the 
same thing, since words like how, why, who, which, are used indiscrimi- 
nately both in direct and indirect questions. In Hebrew we have an analogy 
in the demonstrative particle “a being used in both kinds of questions. 
In Arabic the difference between direct and indirect questions has even 
entirely disappeared, so that the same interrogative particles (as a, haZ) are 
without discrimination used for both. It may, however, be objected that 
the analogy is not a perfect one, since the interrogative particles in these 
languages are not joined to a pronominal root so as to form a new interrogative 
pronoun. This is true, but ze in Latin is; at any rate, joined to interrogative 
words (see such forms as quo-ze, quantum-ze), although it does not coalesce 
with them to such an extent as to form a new compound word in which 
it is an inseparable part, as za has done in Malagasy, if the above 
hypothesis be correct. 


There is, however, one,objection that may prove fatal to this explanation, 
and that is that the termination za in Malagasy aztefenultima, like znona, 
is universally a very insignificant one, which is therefore also dropped in the 
dialects of many of the provinces, where the people say, for instance, oéo for 
6lona (a person), and also, if I am not mistaken, zo for zzona. This seems to 
prove that z70za@ is only a lengthened form of zzo0. If so, I cannot explain how 
the demonstrative zo got an interrogative sense; but that does not of course 
disprove the assertion that zzy and zzo (=znuona), as well as zzay and 
zza (and zovy), originally were demonstratives. Even in Latin we cannot 
properly explain how the demonstrative radical # or & could give birth both 
to the relative, interrogative, and indefinite pronouns; but in spite of that, 
scarcely any comparative linguist has now any doubt as to the fact itself, 


III.—THE PERSONAL PRONOUN. 


























SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
pion hy dle 4 nw ee ~ | --_— = a —— 
Separate form. Suffix. Separate form. Sufix, 
——— Ce 
Inde endent form Dependent. form, | Indopondlané form Dependent form 
ominative)  (Theothercases) (Nominative) (Theothercases) 
: A in Wh Exclusive: izahay ; anay ; nay (ay) 
ist Pers. aho,izaho; ahy(ahiko); ko (0) | Inclusive: isika; antsika ; ' ntsika(tsika) 
2nd Pers.hianao; anao; nao(ao)} hianareo ; anareo ; nareo (areo) 
3rd Pers. izy ; azy ; ny izy (izareo ?) ; azy ; ny 


For the sake of the readers who may not know Malagasy at all I will 
make the following explanatory remarks: (@) Ado is the ordinary, zza@ho the 
emphatic, form of the 1st person singular. (6) Zzahay includes only the 
speaker and those in whose name he speaks, and excludes those to 
whom he speaks; whilst zszka includes them all,—a distinction found 
only in the 1st person and characteristic of this group of languages. 
(c) There is no distinction of number in the 3rd person, as zzaréo, which 
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has sometimes been used for the plural (in Griffiths’s Bible), is only an 
ordinary demonstrative (2zao0) with an inserted numeral (ve=voa). 


As to the etymology of these forms, they are, of course, like the personal 
pronouns in other languages, composed of demonstrative roots; and as I 
have already treated of these roots, my only business here will be to point out 
how they have been made use of in forming them. In so doing I shall take 
each person separately. 


ist Person. The fundamental form of the singular (@o) is of course the 
shortest, the root of which is the demonstrative 2 or & (or g) we have 
considered above. That % and £ are virtually the same radical we conclude 
both from the great facility with which the % is changed into & (or even 
into &)i in Malagasy itself (tapasa, tapadina; pétraza, petrazana; Aalatra, 
mangalatra ; /ovitra, mangovitra, etc.), and from the forms in use in other 
dialects of this family, in which we find all of these forms (e.g. Malayan, 
aku; Tonga, kw; Javanese, zoku and haku; Maori, ahau and hau; 
Rotuma, gz ; Duauru, mggo and 7g0). Which of these three cognate 
demonstrative letters has been the original one is difficult to decide; but 
I am inclined to think that more can be said in favour of the % than of 
the &, as this (in Malagasy at least) can be changed into both g and k 
(Aalatra, mangalatra; ady, an fady); wherefore the other forms could 
most easily be explained by supposing the 2 to be the original letter; still 
the suffix Zo points the other way, and so do such roots as fefraka, 
petrahana, so that the balance is pretty equal. 


In many Polynesian dialects the radical consonant has been dropped 
altogether, so that we have only the vowels az or ao remaining; these were 
most likely originally introduced only to support the consonants, and may 
therefore be compared to the ruins of ancient palaces, of which only a few 
pillars have been left. 


The zzaho is evidently composed of a#o and the same demonstrative root 
as the one we have in the pronoun for the 3rd person (zzy). The same 
tendency to add a new demonstrative to the personal pronoun in order to 
render it more emphatic is seen in the 2nd person also in the phrase 
tzato hianao (this thou=an emphatic fhow). The probable connection of 
the radical consonant in the root of this pronoun with a corresponding 
root in the Indo-European and Shemitic languages I have already pointed 
out. 


The plural zzahay is evidently formed from the emphatic singular zzaho,— 
but how? This I have never been able to explain to my own satisfaction. 
I once was inclined to think that zzahkay was a different word altogether, 
the same as the Malayan sahaza (servant), which in Malayan takes the place 
of the pronoun of the 1st person, when the speaker wants to be extremely 
polite ; but as zzahay is in form so like the singular zzaho, and as this kind 
of politeness in speaking (so common in Malayan and especially, in 
Javanese) never seems to have been much used in Malagasy, I do not 
think this explanation can be admitted ; besides we should then expect 7zahay 
to be used in the singular as well as in the plural (as sahaza is in Malayan), 
which is only exceptionally the case in Malagasy. 


As there is no distinction between singular and pluralin nouns in Malagasy, 
or, in fact, in any of the cognate languages, we have no analogy to guide us 
with regard to the pronouns either. Still even these languages manage to 
mark the plural in some manner where absolutely necessary, resorting to the 
following means: (@) Some words are by nature plurals (e.g. vahiaka, 
hamariana), being collectives; and by making them govern other words 
in the genitive they also render ‘them plural (cf. the genztivum generis in 
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Latin). (4) They add a numeral, an indefinite numeral adjective (as mdro 
and dé¢saka, many), or a demonstrative in which a numeral has been inserted 
(as iveo, ivetsy, etc.). (c) They reduplicate the root in order to express the 
idea of plurality (e.g. /aolao, tabataba, fakofako*). 


Now it is of course natural to look to the same sources for an explanation 
of the plural in the personal pronoun, the more so as we have already 
seen that one of them (the numeral fwo) has been used for forming the 
plural both in the demonstrative pronoun and the personal pronoun of the 
2nd person. And having found that the numeral has actually been the 
means used in the pronominal forms just mentioned, we naturally in the first 
place expect to find that used in the rst person too. But then again I find 
no numeral a7 or ay in any of these languages. What approaches most to it 
is the form za (evidently only a remnant of rza or Zua), for Zwo, which occurs 
in several Polynesian dialects ; and as the very same dialects uniformly have 
a personal pronoun, which in the 1st person dual terminates in wa (although 
generally taken from another root than the singular), it is evident that they 
have used the second numeral, and that it really is 7+/=we fwo. In the 
same way they form their plural (which is really and etymologically a 
trialis) by adding the numeral for three to the demonstrative root they 
have chosen to express the personal pronoun in question (e.g. Tonga: 
Ist person singular, kz; dual exclusive, taza, inclusive, maza; plural [i.e. 
trialis] inclusive, tanzo/z, exclusive, manZzo/u [the corresponding numerals are 
in Tonga wa and Zoluy)). 


But if the form of zzahay hinders us from explaining it by this most 
‘natural analogy (i.e. by the use of a numeral), we have another possibility 
left. /zahay may have become plural either by reduplication of the singular 
(a contraction of zzaho-aho, J+ 7, we two, and then we in general), or by a 
combination of the 1st person singular with the 2nd person singular (=I-++ thou, 
i.e. we two, we). The form certainly rather leads us to think of the latter 
of the two possibilities, as the termination of the 2nd person (in Malagasy ao) 
is not very different from that of zzahay (i.e. ay), and in some dialects even 
nearly or perfectly identical with it (e.g. Rotuma, az, thou). Jzaho-ay would 
most naturally become zzahay. 


It may, no doubt, be objected that if this explanation were correct, we 
should expect zzahay to be the inclusive form rather than the exclusive, 
as it seems, by virtue of its very etymology, to include the person spoken to. 
This is true, but we may suppose a double 2nd person. The speaker does 
not only turn to the person to whom he speaks (which would require the 
inclusive form), but also, and first (in thought, at least), to him who is to join 
his own ego as the logical agent of the speaking. In the provincial dialects 
we often have the abbreviated form “ay for zzahay. 


As to the inclusive form zszka, it is equally difficult to explain. In the 
provinces we find the variations azszka, antstka, ttstka, and znfstka. As the 
Z occurs in all these, and as it also reappears in the Hova dialect both in 
the suffix and in the dependent separate form, there can scarcely be any 
doubt that it is original, and has been dropped in the Hova dialect in 
the nominative only to make the pronunciation smoother. Such being the 
case, I am inclined to think that it is composed of z¢sz- and ka, the first 
part of it being the demonstrative pronoun zZsy, and the second representing 
the root of the 1st person singular. But I must admit that this supposition 
neither explains its plurality nor its peculiar inclusive force. 
* See my article on ‘‘Reduplication,”” ANTANANARIVO ANNUAL, No. III. p. 42-50. 


+ Compare the long list of personal pronouns and numerals in Dr, Turner’s /Vineteen 
Years in Polynesia ; London, 1861. 
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2nd Personz. In the singular “zazao we find the two demonstrative roots 
h (=f and g), and z (root of zy), of which we have spoken before, with the 
characteristic termination ao added to them. It is made plural by inserting 
ve (=roa) as pointed out above. There can be no doubt that the chief and 
original radical element is the same % that we have in the rst person, and 
that consequently this is only a modification of the same root, to which the 
zz of zy (that) has been added afterwards as a distinctive element (Aza7za0= 
aho ivy, that other ego=thou). This can be proved both by the dialectal 
forms (in Sakalava, for instance, the uncomposed form zha, thou, is used) 
and by a reference to the analogy of cognate languages (Tonga, Ist pers., 
ku ; and, ke or koe ; Maori, 1st pers., akao or hao; and, koe; Dayak, tst 
pers., akaz; 2nd, zkan; Tagala, Ist pers., ako; and, zkao). The only 
thing which is doubtful is whether 2zazao has been formed direct from 
aho and zzy, as suggested above, or from a compound demonstrative in 
which the roots of both @ko and zzy had already been incorporated before 
the formation of any personal pronoun. Such a compound demonstrative 
does not now exist in Malagasy, but we have it in some of the cognate 
languages, e.g. in Tonga, where Azz and ko-enz means ¢hzs, and hene and 
ko-ena, that. What led the people to choose a single demonstrative root 
to express the Ist person and a compound one to express the 2nd person 
(if this really be the case) we cannot tell. 


3rd Person. Lzy is the ordinary form in the Hova dialect of Imerina, but 
in other provinces we have the forms za, ze, and even z, or zz. The form za, 
2, or 22, is by far the most common in Malayo- Polynesian languages generally, 
and even in Melanesian. In some of them (e.g. Duauru) zz or zz (=Mala- 
gasy zy) occurs, and in others both of them are combined (e.g. Mallik, za-zz ; 
Aneityum, 2272). The Hova zzy seems to be the form zz with the insertion of 
the same demonstrative z which we have found to be so frequently inserted 
in the ordinary demonstratives. The demonstrative z7zy seems to be another 
compound (with the demonstrative radical 7 inserted in zz 7), whose abbrevia- 
tion is the suffix zy and the article zy as pointed out before. 


Of the suffixes we need not say much, as they are only abbreviations of the 
separate forms, formed in a very regular manner. Only the suffix for the 
3rd person, 72y, seems an anomaly, and so it would be if we considered it 
an abbreviation of zzy, but as suffix to zzzy it is quite regular. 


General and concluding Remarks. 1. In Malagasy, in common with 
the whole group of languages to which it belongs, the personal. pronoun is 
much more developed than the noun, having means of distinguishing, not 
only the persons, but also the numbers, and to some extent, even the cases ; 
but still it is in this respect far behind many of its sister languages, some 
of which have developed the personal pronoun in a remarkable degree. 
If we classify these languages according to the said development, beginning 
with the least developed, we get the following classes :— 


(a) The Malayan and Malagasy. The former has, in some of its dialects 
(e.g. the Dayak), the advantage of having a dual, but here again the latter 
has a special form common to all the dependent cases, whilst the former has 
only one separate form and the suffixes. The distinction between the 
exclusive and inclusive in the rst person plural is common to both of 
them. Upon the whole therefore, the advantage in this respect seems to be 
on the side of the Malagasy language when compared with the Malayan. 


(6) The Polynesian. In the Polynesian there is, in addition to the above 
forms, also a dual in all persons (with exclusive and inclusive forms in the 1st 
person) and the means of distinguishing five cases (nom., gen., accus., dat., 
abl.), partly by inflexion, and partly by (mostly monosyllabic) prefixes (e.g. in 
the Maori by 9a, @, £2, 2, é), 
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(c) The Melanesian. In the Melanesian, at least in some of its dialects, 
the personal pronoun is remarkably developed. In the language of Aneityum, 
for instance, they have four forms for case (nom., accus., separate gen., and 
suffixes), and four numbers (singular, dual, trialis, and plural, the three last of 
them having also special forms for the inclusive and exclusive); and finally, 
all the numbers and persons modify their form according to the tenses and 
moods of the verbs to which they may be joined. In this way we get 
altogether about a hundred forms ! 


2. With regard to the manner in which the demonstrative roots are used 
in forming personal pronouns, there is great variety and arbitrariness. A 
demonstrative root which has been chosen to express the ist person in 
one of these languages is made to express the 2nd in another. In some 
they have chosen different roots for the different persons, and even for the 
different numbers in the same person, but in others they have more or less 
made use of the same root with modification. Generally the demonstrative 
radical & or #(in the forms fo, ku, kao, hao, aho, aku, etc., sometimes 
contracted into two vowels [az, ao, etc.], the consonant being dropped, just as 
is often the case in the second numeral as mentioned above) is used for the 
Ist person, and then also kept in the 2nd person, although the form of 
the word is somewhat modified ; in some few of them it is kept in all persons, 
the difference between the ist, 2nd, and 3rd persons being expressed 
by modifying particles or demonstratives (e.g. Tonga: ist person, ko au; 
2nd person, £0 koe; 3rd person, #o za; and in a similar manner also in 
dual and plural). 


3. Although the Malagasy does not rank in the first class with regard to 
the development of the personal pronoun, it certainly is faczle princeps with 
regard to the demonstrative. No other language in this group—and I 
think few, if any, in any other group—is so rich in demonstratives ; neither 
has any other language so regularly and systematically developed those it 
has, with separate forms for singular, plural, and the common number, 
and corresponding adverbs ; and finally, none has got this fine distinction 
between the seen and the unseen both in the pronouns and the adverbs. 


L.. 1 DALE: 


PROVERBIAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF MALAGASY 
TE SAN Di CO EARAC TERS uN OncliG 


LOVE, COURTSHIP, AND MARRIAGE; HOME AND FAMILY LIFE. 


‘THREE years ago there appeared in the ANNUAL an intro- 

ductory paper on “Madagascar and its Proverbs’”* briefly 
noticing the extreme fondness of the natives for these “pithy 
and popular expressions of worldly wisdom,” the great number 
current among them, and the similarity of many to the homely 
sayings of our own and other lands. Then followed upwards of 


* See ANNUAL, NO, V., 1881, pp. 58-75. 
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a hundred examples, illustrating the nature of the country and 
giving some indication of the kind of plants and animals 
found therein. In taking up the pen once more, after a two 
years’ visit to England, we pass on from glancing at the adages 
which the country itself, with its flora and fauna, have sug- 
gested, to give some illustrations of those that relate to the 
life and character of the people,—a much more numerous 
company of sayings.* 

Here we begin. with what will generally be regarded as the 
most important— Marriage and Family Life; and for the first 
part of the subject what better title can, be found than Love, 
Courtship, and Marriage ? or, if you please, Marriage, Court- 
ship, and Love,—for very often in this land the process is entirely 
reversed. You have first to marry your wife, then gain her 
good graces, and, finally, bask in the sunshine of her love. 
But if that happy “consummation so devoutly to be wished” 
is not attained, then, alas! it is a case of “Before marriage the 
man is very much struck by the woman, but afterwards the 
woman is very much struck by the man;” or, to put it in 
another way, if we may be permitted to quote a very expressive, 
though somewhat inelegant, rhyme of our fathers, it is 


“The first month smick smack, 
The second month thwick thwack, 
And the third month —————.” 


Well! here follows a forcible invitation to a very notorious 
character, whose name and fame are known alike to all, to 


‘Take the one that brought you and me together.” 


A sad ending to a gay beginning: little of weal to the ill- 
matched twain, and plenty of woe to the match-maker. But we 
have not, luckily, come to that yet, so hasten on in the mean- 
time to give a few instances of what the natives say proverb- 
ially of the entrance into the state of wedlock. 


That marriage is advisable the Malagasy have no manner 
of doubt, though they may not have a very lofty idea of it. 
They do not so much affirm with Jean Paul Richter that ‘No 





* We are glad to know that, during Mr. Houlder’s stay in England here mentioned, he 
prepared with great expenditure of time and trouble the manuscript of a book containing 
about 2500 Malagasy proverbs, arranged according to their subjects and translated into 
English, with a number of explanatory notes; and we are still more pleased to find from 
recent information that The Folk-lore Society of England will issue this, as one of its extra 
volumes, during the year 1885 ; so that all who are interested in proverbial literature, as well as 
in Madagascar, will be able to possess themselves of the work. It may also be remarked 
that the collection of Malagasy proverbs on which Mr, Houlder’s book is based is about to be 
re-issued, in a much enlarged form, from the Press of the London Missionary Society in An- 
tananarivo, under the superintendence of Messrs. W. E. Cousins and J. Parrett, who collected 
and edited the first issue in 1871. In this, however, the proverbs will not be arranged in 
subjects, but in alphabetical order, according to the first word in each,—ED, 
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man can either live piously or die righteously without a wife,” 
as agree with Paul the Apostle —to them a much more 
trustworthy authority—that “It is better to marry than to 
burn ;’” and if they knew it, they would heartily subscribe to 
our own maxim: ‘Wives must be had whether good or bad.” 
They argue that as 


*“Even the bottom of the basket has its counterpart,” 


so should a man have his; and they say moreover that 

“Marriage is for companionship; child-bearing for heirship ;” 
frequently adding 

“There’s nothing better than a harmonious wedded life.” 
No more there is, for, as Nathaniel Cotton, the friend of Cowper, 
wrote :— 

‘‘Marriage, rightly understood, 
Gives to the tender and the good 
A paradise below.” 

But who ts there to marry 2? Here, as elsewhere, matrimony, 
if not altogether a matter of money, when it is said 

“Marry a rich wife, and worship her wealth,” 
is sometimes a matter of family convenience for other reasons ; 
and young people are obliged to accept a partner for life 
against their will, although they are perfectly aware that 

‘A forced marriage is unendurable ;” 
and further that 

‘‘There’s no happiness like marrying for love.” 

When left entirely to himself, if indeed that ever is the case, 
a Malagasy in search of a wife is not without proverbial say- 
ings to guide him in the choice. It is evident at the outset 
that he must not begin the search too soon and “‘Wed ere he be 
wise,’ nor be too eager in the prosecution of it, for he will be 
said to be 


“In a hurry, like the love that doesn’t last.” 


“Tot love is soon cold; and if he takes no time to think, he 
will be reproached in the words :— 


“In a hurry to wed and a flurry to part,” 
reminding one of the lines :— 


‘Thus grief still treads upon the heels of pleasure ; 
Married in haste, we may repent at leisure ;” 


and of a kindred saying: “It is better to be laughed at for not 
being married, than unable to laugh because you are.” 
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Then the wife seeker must not, alas! be too squeamish as to 
character, for have not the ancients said :— 


“If the young are not wanton, they had better die and be numbered 
with their fathers.” 


And does not he himself know that, although the times have 
much improved, the proverb—to lightly touch a very delicate 
subject—is not altogether without a present application? “A 
word to the wise is sufficient.’ At the same time, as “A 
virtuous wife is a crown to her husband,” he is admonished not 
to be 


‘“‘Deceived by the saying, ‘They are each Raivo ;’* for one Raivo is a 
gad-about, while the other stays at home,” 


minding her own business and proving herself worthy a worthy 
husband. “The wife that expects to have a good name is 
always at home as if she were lame.” Maybe he listens also 
to the warning intimation :— 


“Better be a fool yourself than have a fool for your wife.” 


But what about beauty ? If it be really “A joy for ever,” he 
must have some regard to that. By all means let him win as 
great a beauty as he can, though he himself be 


‘“‘An ugly fellow who seeks a wife in his father’s name.” 


He must not 
“Choose a squint-eye’d lass,” 


and, blind to her defect, woo softly with something akin to 
“Pretty little maiden, won't you marry me.’ He should never- 
theless remember that it is 


“Better to be ugly and good than beautiful and bad,” 


though the looked-for bride need not necessarily be in either 
category. Things, however, are not what they seem. “All is 
not gold that glitters.” “A fair face may hide a foul heart,” 
and is then no treasure. Truly does a poet write :— 


‘‘A woman with a charming face, 
But with a heart untrue, 
Though beautiful, is valueless 
As diamonds formed of dew.” 


And let the heart be never so true, beauty cannot last for ever. 
“Tt is a vain and doubtful good, a shining glass that fadeth 
suddenly.” Beauty then, if beauty will, but beauty wed to 
goodness. : 


* The name given to all the daughters of a family except the first and last. 
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But our swain should beware of fictitious charms. Native 
ladies, like their lighter-coloured sisters of other races, know 
how to make the most of their personal appearance, and are 
not wholly averse to doing their best to hide any little blemishes 
they may unfortunately possess. They use no paint, but we 
have heard marvellous stories of what is sometimes done to 
make an ebony face shine out in glossy blackness. ‘The veil, 
however, shall not be uplifted from the mysteries of the toilet. 
A word or two only about the hair, a woman’s crown of glory. 
Here they wear no hats, bonnets, or head-gear of any kind ; 
and a dashing young spinster or a bonny buxom widow cannot 
be said to be “‘setting her cap” at the object of her desire ; 
but, on the other hand, she can set her /azy at him, for she can 
scarcely expect to excite admiration unless her pigtail, or her 
braided plaits, or her numerous nicely-divided knots, are 
arranged in perfect order. Ah, what work there is in the 
- delicate adjustment of these substitutes for kiss-curls and love- 
locks! Did our subject permit, we could scarcely hope to give 
it a proper description. 


‘The face is plain, so the hair is twisted nicely.” 

And why not? we ask. What chance would there be for the 
owner if she had two disadvantages to contend against instead 
of one? Ifshe be not ‘flattered and sought for the charms of 
her face,’ let her have her own way, for 

“‘Newly twisted hair-knots make a sensation ;” 
and she knows that, in a good sense as well as in a bad, 

‘“‘Hair-knots hold the laddies.” 

Supposing now the choice is made, and either the handsome 
belle or the would-be beauty has secured the honour of the 
lover’s hand, here is just a peep into the dlzssful days of court- 
ship when “stolen kisses are sweet,’ and “kissing goes by 
favour.” 

‘“‘He kisses on the sly (and says), ‘Ah! there’s none like the dear 

one:.’” 
If there is, there ought not to be. She is dear to him now, as 
dear perhaps as Mrs. Elizabeth Porter was to Dr. Samuel John- 
son,—a widow whom Macaulay described as “a short fat woman . 
painted half an inch thick and dressed in gaudy colours, 
whom the bereaved husband used to speak of, years after her 
death, with a tenderness half ludicrous, half pathetic, as a ‘pretty 
creature.” Love is blind in our Malagasy lover's case as in all 
others. He sees nothing, cares to see nothing, but the virtues 
and charms of his sweetheart; and so enamoured of her does he 
become that folks say of him, with mischievous twinkling eyes 
and merry laughing faces, “Aha!” 
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‘He’s head over ears in love with her and knows not the going down 
of the sun,” 


when he ought to be hieing home to his mother. 


In passing, we may notice two rather uncomplimentary say- 
ings having reference to those who have not taken timely 
advantage of their matrimonial opportunities. In connection 


with the marriage of a very ancient dame, an unknown author 
has the following : — 


‘There never was a goose so gay, 
But some day, soon or late, 
An honest gander came that way 
And took her for his mate.” 


which, it must be admitted, is not quite true, else there would 
be no occasion for the native jeer :— 


‘“Too choice when young, she has now no decent mat to lie on ;” 
or for this :— 


“She disdained an equal long ago, and now gets: ‘Ah you’re still 
there then; ” 
which must be slightly annoying to the lady thus ungenerously 


reproached, if perchance it should happen that she does not 
wish to be “still there.” 


Referring to the state of wedlock itself, which, as the wooing 
is not usually long in doing, follows quickly on the heels of a 
brief courtship, if indeed the courtship has existed at all, there 
are many forcible and suggestive proverbs. We do not 
remember any similar to “Marriages are made in heaven ;’” and 
“In time comes she whom God sends ;” but like “Marriage is a 
lottery,” and “It isn’t every one who dives into the sea of 
matrimony that brings up a pearl,” we have the saying :— 
‘‘Marriage is like the giving out of beef, the hump falls to some, the 
knee to others.” 
“Saith Solomon the wise: a good wife’s a prize.” Some are 
fortunate enough to be blessed with the hump,* and delightedly 
congratulate themselves accordingly. For instance:— 


‘The wife is Mistress Wished-for, and the husband Master Match- 
less.” 


That is a happy union surely. “In the husband, wisdom ; in 
the wife, gentleness.” Can there be a more suitable couple? 
Here again is the ! 


‘Lass out of her wits by just getting a husband ; 
She goes to catch locusts in the evening,” 


* The hump of the native ox is considered a delicacy and is much prized. 
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instead of in the early morning when she can take them more 
easily. Not the first instance of the bewildering effects of 
Cupid’s winged darts. Of a fond and delighted bride it will 
surely be said :— 

‘Beloved by her husband, she is able to talk ;” 
but if not, the advice is ready to hand :— 

“Tf your wife won't talk, buy her a little slave ;” 


that will soon set her tongue free. She can then ‘do the grand,’ 
as well as the rest, and will certainly exhibit some amount of 
gratitude. It isn’t always true that “whom we love best, to 
them we say least.” Of a fortunate husband it is sometimes 
remarked :— | 

‘‘He has a good wife and is in a hurry to go home ;” 


though the converse is frequently used, and occasionally the 
word ‘good’ is changed into ‘young, showing that youth and 
beauty are prized more than age and goodness. 


There is no word for Zome in the Malagasy language; but it 
would be a mistake to suppose that the thing does not exist. 
There is, with the inhabitants of this country, as with ourselves, 
‘a dearer sweeter spot than all the rest.’ Home is home to 
them “be it ever so homely,” and they are never so happy as 
when they are in it, comfortably squatting around the grass 
fire in their one-roomed house, with the smoke curling upwards 
to the roof, and chatting merrily till the rice be cooked and 
they can thankfully partake of their frugal meal. The weary 
father, fresh from his daily toil in the rice-fields, or from selling 
his wares in the crowded market, and chilled through and 
through, it may be, with the biting winter wind, sits contentedly 
at ease, calmly contemplating through the cloud that rises 
slowly from the hearth the familiar earthen pot that contains 
the supper his thrifty clever wife is preparing for him. His 
eyes fill with smoke, but he doesn’t mind that if there only 
be love in the heart of his spouse. Can you wonder then if 
there comes to his mind the saying of his forefathers :— 


“Tt isn’t the smoke that warms the house, but the union of man and 
wife ?” 
So long as this can be maintained, the inmates are happy 
enough and realize with us that, after all, roam where they will, 
‘“There’s no place like home.” 


But we cannot always look on so pleasant a picture. ‘Every 
couple is not a pair;” and even if they found themselves truly 
mated, they have yet to discover that although “Marriage is 
honourable, housekeeping’s a shrew.” Young people here, as 
elsewhere, are not long in coming to the conclusion that 
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‘Setting up house means the beginning of sorrows.” 


“The husband must be deaf and the wife blind.” The one has 
cares enough, and the other quickly learns that 


***May you live and prosper’ won’t support a wife and family.” 


More than a mere wish is requisite to provide for his own; and 
even when he puts his shoulder to the wheel, all may not go 
well. “A man can’t wive and thrive in a single year.” Little 
comes in and much goes out. A poor prospect, certainly. 
He becomes dumb, and his wife grows glum. How long shall 
this last? ‘Woe to the house where there is no chiding.” 
The time for action has come. Says the proverb :— 


“Speak out when at home with your wife, 
Or you’re sure to see sorrow and strife.” 


But this he either neglects to do, or does it in so blundering a 
fashion that matters go on from bad to worse, giving occasion 
for the neighbours to quote among themselves such proverbs 
as the following :— 


“Like the quarrelling of man and wife : the rice pot will set them on.” 

“Coming often like family jars.” 

‘“‘At strife in the morning, at peace in the evening; at strife in the 
evening, at peace in the morning.” 

“Family affairs shouldn’t be spread abroad.” 


Perhaps a mischievous friend, inclined to “Commend a wedded 
life and keep himself a bachelor,’ will mock the poor man, who 
in self-defence will retort :— 


‘‘A bachelor advising a benedict: he’s wise enough, but he hasn’t 
tried it himself ;” 

which reminds one of “Bachelors grin, but married men laugh 

till their hearts ache;’’ ‘Every one can tame a shrew, but 

he that hath her ;’ and “Bachelors’ wives and maids’ children 


are always well taught.” 


As human nature is human nature everywhere, it need 
scarcely be observed that one of the most fruitful causes of 
contention between Malagasy husbands and wives is the new 
relatives they gain on entering into the matrimonial state. 
They are married in a double sense,—-to their partners them- 
selves, and to all their partner’s connections, especially to the 
new father and mother; and the awkward part of this will be 
readily seen when it is further stated that young married 
couples frequently reside for years in the same house as their 
parents. Fully recognizing this, the proverb says :— 


‘There are many to marry, but none to become parents-in-law.” 
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There the choice is very limited. They are all right enough as 
_ intimate friends, but not as close relations. We have again 
the admonition :— 

‘‘Salute those you meet, for no one knows who may become parents- 

in-law.” 

But those who have no parents-in-law are sometimes thought 
the best off, as is intimated in the saying :— 

‘“‘A parentless pair: a gentle husband and a humble wife.” 
Parents-in-law are usually treated with great respect : — 

“If the wife is prized, her parents are beloved.” 


A visit from them is often the occasion of much ostentatious 
display and, now and then, of not a little hypocritical deference, 
There is “great boast but little roast.” 
‘Don’t make a fuss when your parents-in-law come: kil] one fowl 
and have seven men to serve it up.” 
“Don’t be over fond of your parents-in-law and salt them a live 
sheep.” 
But the word vafézana, translated in the plural in these few 
instances, also stands for the singular, and more often than not 
perhaps applies to the mother-in-law, who is generally credited 
with having most to do with making or unmaking the peace of 
the household. 


“Better be hated by your wife than be hated by your mother-in- 
law.” | 
A hard saying, yet ske must be propitiated by all means, or 
there will still be wars and rumours of wars. Easier said than 
done, for have we not :— 


‘“‘Hard to please, like a scold of a mother-in-law.” 


Then, what is attempted should be attempted to some purpose. 
The light should not be put under a bushel, nor the good deed 
done in acorner. The lady should be able to see in order to 
appreciate and praise. 

‘Labour for a blind mother-in-law, you labour in vain ;” 
as you are also reminded in 
‘The blind mother-in-law is better pleased with a present of salt 
than a present of silk.” 
Possibly the wife herself doesn’t improve matters by her tittle- 
tattling propensity. At the least jar she is off to a sympathising 
parent, and won't be advised to the contrary. 
‘Though reproof make her ill, 
She’ll be gossiping still ; 
Complaining once more 
To mother-in-law.” 
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But however that may be, the victim, who should learn to 
take with meekness his share of matrimonial troubles, is exhorted 
not to 

““Make a wrong use of his strength, and kick his mother-in-law.” 
That won't do the scold any good or be likely to add to his 
_ own happiness. There is another way out of the difficulty, or 
rather there was until the new laws against dzvorce for in- 
sufficient reasons appeared. Ifaman can’t mend his wedded 
condition, he can end it. “Remove the tale-bearer and conten- 
tion ceaseth.” He is not quite “undone and forfeited to cares 
for ever.” Marriage is not a padlock, 

“Marriage is a bow knot” 
and can be easily untied. When the knot was fastened, man and 
wife were exhorted to 

“Let the marriage be like a fowl’s feathers: not parted with till 

death ;” 

but now they can listen to the other side of the question, and 
fully agree that 

“Marrying is like bargaining: if you can’t agree, you part ;” 
each being at liberty to say, 

‘°T was a mutual love: if your’s is gone, so is mine.” 
* It is usually the husband who effects the separation by ‘thank- 
ing his wife’ in a formal way, and sending her off to find another 
protector as best she can. A woman is therefore advised that 

“Seven children won’t hold a husband, but plenty of wisdom will ;” 
and is told moreover that 

“If patient, she’ll still be the wife of a noble, but if not, the partner 

of a clown.” 

An opportunity for a parting soon occurs, for 

“A wife to be divorced has many faults,” 
and 

‘“‘A lass not married looks lovely.” 
Better try achange. “If at first you don’t succeed, try, try, try 
again,” as the man said who had married six wives in order to 
find a good one. 

The discontented husband, however, does not always improve 
his position by trying a change. He may 

“Divorce a young wife and give a blessing to another,” 
getting a very doubtful blessing in return. But it is not often 
the young and fair who are thus turned adrift to shift for them- 
selves, it is more frequently the aged dames whose virtues 
deserve a better fate; thus :— , 
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‘“‘The old man, cajoled by the younger wife, turns away the one who 
has made his fortune.” 


There is a hidden allusion to this, perhaps, in 


“The old woman got another wife for her husband and disaster for 
herself ;” 


and if not, the case is little better, for the household of a 
polygamist is no heaven on earth,—as may be gathered from 
such sayings as these :— 


‘The old man took unto himself another wife and more trouble with 
her.” 

‘“‘Miserable when added to, like one wife who gets another for her 
mate.” 

‘To brag of another’s wealth, like a younger wife in Antananarfvo.” 


‘‘Why of one house and not of one mind, like a man’s wives ?”’* 


To pass on to a few examples of proverbial allusions to 
family Life, it can be said with truth that the Malagasy are 
exceedingly fond of children. Although they know full well 
that they are “certain cares and uncertain comforts,” as may be 
gathered from such adages as 


“Desired, yet troublesome, like a foolish child ;” 


and 
‘‘Sweet when small, like children ;” 


their desire to obtain them is very strong. They regard their 
offspring as a veritable heritage from the Lord, and heartily say 
Amen to the Scriptural declaration: “Happy is the man that 
hath his quiver full of them.” 


A native father takes an optimist view of life. If his wife be 
“as a fruitful vine by the sides of his house, and his children as 
olive plants round about his table,”’ he seems to care for nought 
beside. He thinks far more of the privilege of possessing 
children than he does of the duty of providing for their wants. 
Ever regarding his family as a real blessing, he firmly believes 
in “the good time coming,’ when 


“Every child shall be a stay 
To make his right arm stronger ; 
The happier he the more he has, 
So waits a little longer.” 


And well he may ; they are his riches now, and by and bye, if 
God will, they shall be the crown and glory of his old age. 








* The laws against polygamy are being strictly enforced in the central provinces, so that 
these adages are fast becoming things of the past. 
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Sterility is regarded as a calamity, and is often the cause of 
much unhappiness in the household. Not very long ago, 
indeed, it seems to have been the custom for the man to require 
palpable proof of fertility in the woman before being willing 
to go through the legal form of marriage with her; and should 
he, after all, prove to have been deceived, recourse would be 
had in all probability to the untying of the wedding knot. 
Should this result, however, not ensue, no great amount of 
conjugal happiness could be expected from the union, for is it 
not said that 

“The childless wife is disliked by her husband; dying ere she’s 

called beloved.” 


But let the following tell their own tale :— 


‘Like the childless woman: none to ask of in want, and none to 
give to in plenty.” 
‘Like the childless woman: few call her mother.” 
“The childless woman’s in a sad case: she saves up for the children 
of another.” 
“The childless woman meets misfortune: she catches locusts for 
another’s children.” 
Her’s indeed is a hard fate: none to help her when living, and 
none to succeed her when dead. She is 
‘“‘A single spade: and when broken, can’t be mended again ;” 
or 
‘‘A withered tree : when she goes, she goes altogether ;” 
a proverb which reminds us forcibly of the close of some of 
Shakespeare’s lines on the celibate life of the cloister :— 
‘“‘But earthlier happy is the rose distilled, 
Than that which withering on the virgin thorn 
Grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness.” 
There are several references to pregnancy and childbirth, as 


“Don’t wish for a child when you have one, lest you lose it.” 
“Don’t be too violent when pregnant, lest the father should be child- 
lése:? 
‘‘A mother out of her reckoning: when the child comes, it’s carried 
on the back,” 
instead of in the arms, as with European mothers. 


“‘A child born in the night: what is in my heart is one thing, and 
what in its heart is another.” 
Children born at midnight were thought likely to become adepts 
in the black art. 
Like the women of all eastern nations, Malagasy mothers 
have a preference for giving birth to sons. They are not quite 
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so bad as the Chinese, who thus express their narrow national 
feeling: “A girl is worth one tenth ofa boy’s worth ; when there 
is no fish in the river, shrimps are valued;” but the Malagasy 
say :— 

“It is good to have wished for a child and to bear a boy ;” 
and | 
“‘Bear a boy, and be buried on a high rock; beara girl, and be laid 

on a slanting one ;” 

the former being regarded as the more honourable mode of 
burial. 

Some proverbs relate to the character of parents, such as : — 


‘“A dissolute mother means a dwarfish child.” 
“Better be a fool yourself than have a fool for the mother of your 
children.” 
Her children will not rise up and call her blessed. Again:— 


“The father’s a thief because the mother aids him.” 
“Tf the father is muddy, the children will be dirty.” 


Others point to the ¢razning of the young, as :-— 
‘Correct a child who has all his teeth, and do it with all your heart.” 


Delay it too long, you must lay it on strong; or it will be a 
case of “Spare the rod and spoil the child.” 
‘‘A father’s rebuke is like a bull’s kick: if it hits, it kills; if it doesn’t 
hit, it makes giddy.” 
“There’s nothing so loved as a child; but if it bites the breast, you 
put it from you.” 
“Don’t make a pet of your youngest child.” 
‘The child nursed by the grandmother: he grows in body but not in 
mind.” 
“Cry after your mother, you want the breast; cry after your father, 
you want to go pick-a-back ;” 


which is quite understandable here, for mothers and grand- 
mothers often suckle children for an absurdly long time. Truly 
‘a child may have too much of his mother’s blessing.” 


Respecting sfep-parents, we have such sayings as the follow- 
ing, which can speak for themselves : — 


“Don’t grieve for your own child only.” 

“Children not born to you anger you.” 

“That will do; the step-mother is to blame.” 

‘Don’t do like the step-mother: ‘There’s your rice, child, but don’t 
open my door.’”’ 

‘“The step-mother is cruel: they are all her children, but she shows 
partiality.” 
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And now, to bring this paper to a close, here are half a dozen 

proverbs relating to orphans, some of which, it must be con- 

fessed, are not very conducive to feelings of pity. We give, 

however, not such as they ought to be, but such as they really 
are :-— 


‘An orphan sneezes: he himself says ‘May I be free from disease,’ ” 
having no one else, poor child, to wish it for him. 


‘‘An orphan’s chicken trodden on by an ox: both the chicken and 
the ox are a great thing to their respective owners.” 


Then again :— 


“An orphan with a big spoon: he quickly increases his poverty.” 
“Like the orphan with a big belly: he hasn’t had quite enough.” 


‘Like the ravenous orphan: his means are gone, and there’s none to 
advise moderation.” 


‘‘An orphan hard to keep: give him salt, he gets swollen eyes; give 
him honey, he has the stomach-ache.” 


To feed a hungry child, and especially a hungry orphan child, 
is certainly a Christian duty; but with a generous heart and 
an open hand one might still be tempted to exclaim, as Mistress 
Quickly did of that dinner-loving fat John Falstaff: “(My lord.. 
he hath eaten me out of house and home.” 


acta tOULDER: 


See WAND or NEW WORDS CIN. THE. MALAGASY 
LANGUAGE, AND THE WAY OF SUPPLYING THEM. 


BA soon as Civilization begins to be introduced into a country it will be 

more or less strongly felt that the language of the people is not sufficient 
for the new wants which arise, and that it must be supplemented with a great 
number of new words. The Malagasy language is no exception to thisrule; a 
great many new words have already been introduced, and their number will 
necessarily increase. A few remarks on this point may therefore prove of 
some interest. 


The words which the language of an uncivilized people will very likely not 
have, and which Malagasy is actually devoid of, are of course of many 
and different kinds. The progress of civilization will introduce a great many 
new articles and give rise to many new and previously unknown occupations 
and businesses, and for these new words must be found. The instruction of 
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the people, as well in religious as in secular matters, will also show how very 
defective the language is, and efforts must be made to introduce the terms 
and the expressions needed ; and not only must the names of things which 
have to be taught be looked for, but also expressions for the new thoughts 
and ideas which come into the minds of the people. We shall have to import 


a great many common nouns, cozcrefes, and also have to look for abstract 
terms. 


I1.—Concrete Words. \Nith regard to concretes, the question seems to 
be easy enough, and really is so. When the Malagasy dress in European 
costume, or deal in European articles, or have their army organized according 
to our European fashion, or are taught to write, etc., then they dress in 
pataloiha (pantaloons), get mostarztra (mustard) and many other things for 
sale, put a marosdaly (marshal) at the head of the army, and get a solaitra 
(slate) or Penznva (pen) with which to write. And though all these words are 
a little awkward for them to pronounce, they get along with them very well. 
But even though most of the Malagasy take readily to their new words and 
may not reflect much upon them, as they certainly do not, yet these many 
' introduced words are very suggestive of various questions to all those who are 
interested in the progress of the language. A short time ago I made some 
of my pupils prepare me a list of introduced words, and they very soon gave 
me some seven or eight hundred ; and judging from this list, I should think 
there must be at least a thousand English and French words in use, for 
certainly that list was not at alla complete one. Hence it will be seen that 
foreign words already form by no means a small component part of the Mala- 
gasy language. 

It is not my aim to give a list of these foreign words, but only to offer some 
remarks with regard to their general character; and I propose not only to 
remark upon the foreign words introduced, but also to notice the new Mala- 
gasy words formed for the same purpose as that served by the introduced 
foreign ones, namely, the supplying of words which are still needed. We 
have not a few new Malagasy words (mostly compounds), and, in many 
instances, it seems to have been quite accidental that for some new things 
foreign terms were chosen, and for others new Malagasy words have 
been formed. I shall first give some few specimens to show the chozce 
of new terms, and then adduce some others to give an idea as to the 


appearance which these foreign words present when thus naturalized in 
Malagasy. 


It is a well-known fact that there is in Europe a great tendency towards 
the choice of foreign words as terms for new things. We all of us say Ze/e- 
graph, telephone, etc., and not long-writer, long-sounder, etc.; and the 
reason of this tendency is apparent. A foreign word is only a sound, having 
no meaning for us but that of being the name of the object in question. The 
French words parasol, paraplute, en-tout-cas, have spread widely; and 
certainly itis better to ask for an ex-fout-cas than to ask whether there is an 
zm-every-case for sale.* The same tendency towards the choice of foreign 
words has been strong here in Madagascar also, but notwithstanding that, we 
have many new Malagasy words also formed; and I am sorry to say that, 
while many of these are interesting enough, some of them are such that the 
only thing one can wish to do with them is to get rid of them, which, however, 
is certainly a very difficult matter. 


T have already mentioned that we have got the word ‘pen’ introduced. As 
the Malagasy had neither pen nor ink before their intercourse with foreigners, 





* This compound word seems not to have become naturalized in Ehpiatid we presume, 
however, that it is in general use in some European countries.—ED, 
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we see no reason why the word ‘ink’ should not have been introduced as well. 
Butno; some native had apparently found out that ink was nothing but ‘black 
water’ (vd7o mainty), and so this is the word used, and we now speak of ‘red’ 
and ‘blue black water,’ which reminds one of the odd phrase: ‘‘Blackberries 
are red when they are green.’’ Nor does it improve matters that ‘black 
water’ means both ink and blacking. The printers have got a fpazka 
(Pica) type, and I know not what besides; but ‘type’ is not introduced, a 
Malagasy word having been coined, /dfa-vy (iron-head). The carpenters 
also use many European words; they have got sokera (square), and kompa 
(compasses), and so on. We should have been very glad if they had got 
a European word for ‘shavings’ also, instead of the ‘plane’s excreta,’ (fazm- 
banfgona) ; they have gota Malagasy word for ‘plane’ (vdzzkona), and have, of 
their own accord, formed one for ‘shavings,’ but one of a very inferior character 
indeed. For some of the colours the Malagasy have got good words, but 
they are, as may be supposed, few. We should have expected to have seen 
violeta on the list of introduced words, but Malagasy ingenuity has 
made this word superfluous. They have intended to say that dark violet 
is just the same colour as that of fleas! and so they call it vélom-parasy 
(fleas’ colour). One colour they have distinguished with a name which 
cannot even be mentioned here. We have a word for ‘money’ (silver money), 
vola (perhaps of Arabic origin, cf. ANNUAL, 1876, p. 85), but we have none 
for ‘gold’ (gold seems to be occasionally found here now, but has not been 
detected until lately, and thus has got no proper name such as there is for 
silver). But the Malagasy have closen vola as the common term for the 
precious metals, and so gold is made wo/ameéena (red money) and silver véa- 
Jotsy (white money). 


In many cases the European words have got a wrong or partially wrong 
meaning. A body of the soldiers here is called the sdvzzenztra, and this 
word is no doubt the English ‘sergeant’ or French sergez?/, but has, in Mala- 
gasy, acquired quite a different meaning from that of the word from which it 
is derived. The French /zezZe (oil), accompanied by the article, is made 
diloilo, but it means not oil in general, but only olive oil, or at least some fine 
European kind of oil. We have a Malagasy word for oil (sé/zka), and we 
also use this combined with fay (earth) for paraffin oil (sé/z-fany). We 
should have wished to keep the Malagasy word as the common word for oil, 
and add the necessary words to denote the different kinds, just as is the case 
with the so/z-tany. But a Malagasy would regard us as very ignorant if we 
should say that @zZozdo was a kind of sodzka. ‘The word ‘music’ is introduced 
as mozika, but this word does not in Malagasy denote music generally, but only 
musical instruments played ina brass band. As it is difficult to see what 
other word we should introduce for music in the sense in which we use this 
word, it would be most desirable to get the right meaning attached to the 
Malagasy mozzka. Common glass, as window glass, is called #faratra 
(from the verb mzz¢aratra, to shine), but drinking glasses are called gzlasy ; 
and while we in English can say that glasses are made of glass, the Malagasy 
would never say that gz/asy are made of f7faratra. The idea of glass gene- 
rally, that is the material, they have no term for. 


The appearance of a great many of the introduced foreign words is 
really very ludicrous, making us sincerely wish for a change, which might be 
effected in many of these words without much difficulty. Two reasons may 
be especially mentioned as having given the introduced European words the 
form in which they are now found, viz., the character of the Malagasy 
language, and also peoples’ folly, which has led them to give many words 
the most remarkable forms, arising from the similarity of sound between the. 
foreign word and some Malagasy word, 
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As to the character of the Malagasy language which has influenced the 
form of the introduced word, two things must be mentioned: (1) Very few 
consonants can combine in Malagasy orthography, and on that account 
vowels have been inserted betwen consonants in many introduced foreign 
words. (2) No Malagasy word ends in a consonant, and hence a vowel has 
been added to the word if ending in a consonant in its original foreign form. 
The final vowel we must allow to remain, but the insertion of vowels between 
consonants may be dispensed with in many cases. Other changes are most 
desirable in many words, because they have acquired the form in which we 
find them by a very careless pronunciation; and although some part of the 
change they have undergone must be ascribed to the idiom of the Malagasy 
tongue, many peculiarities cannot be explained on that ground. 


It is necessary to give specimens of forms of introduced words, for the 
majority of them are more or less peculiar. Some few, however, will be enough 
for our purpose here. The Malagasy have heard the English word ‘present’ in 
‘‘Present arms !’’ and of this, by freely indulging in vowels, they have made 
porizenttra, and thus we have the phrase manao porizenttra Andriana, 
meaning ‘to salute the Sovereign.’ I have mentioned the word sarvzzenztra ; 
we have other words also for divisions of the soldiers. One is the f¢sutszme- 
mitra, taken no doubt from the English ‘detachment ;’ and we also have 
bérigedra for ‘brigade’ ‘The Malagasy troops, divided into ¢satszmenitra 
and sarizenitra and borigedra, come with their mdrosaly and manao port- 
zenitra to the Queen, and manao saporitra (‘support arms’) to the Prime 
Minister and Commander-in-Chief. Extremes meet here, for, on the one 
hand, we have the absurdity of changing the European words in this fashion ; 
on the other, we find these perfectly unaltered English titles,- and both 
equally bad. ‘Chairman’ is made ¢sérzmdna; ‘Snider’ (rifle) szédra; while 
a great many introduced French words have kept the article, as dékozy 
(Za cuzsine), Lamboridy (la bride), labozy (la bougie), lasaka (la sac), etc 
As regards many of these words, it would be of no use attempting to alter 
them; but some of them may be and ought to be altered. I have lately 
noticed in the AZalagasy Gazette that porzzenztra has been changed into 
presénta, and I most heartily wish that the editors of the paper may give us 
some more appropriate forms of many other words now in use. 


The most ridiculous looking forms owe their origin to the very strong 
tendency there is to make the introduced foreign word resemble some native 
word. Many of the Malagasy, when they hear a foreign word, will give it a 
form resembling some word of their own, without in the least thinking of the 
meaning of such word; thus, ‘pomegranate’ has been made amfingubén- 
danitra (lit. the ‘big drum of heaven’ !) in spite of the latter word being as 
incongruous with what it is used to denote as anything could wellbe. ‘Guava 
China’ (the Chinese guava) has become godvztstmadhy. China is often spelled 
Tsina, and some Malagasy has found a phonetic similarity between this word 
and the words ¢sy zd/y (‘unintentional’), and so now this guava is really called 
‘guava unintentional’! SefdZy (school), which word in Malagasy means both 
school and scholar (but chiefly the latter among the natives), is very often 
made sazky dloma (‘almost a man’). | have never seen it written thus, 
but have often heard it so pronounced. ‘Peppermint’ is called Japeroma- 
nitra, manitra being ‘sweet-scented,’ and the scent of the peppermint may 
have led the people to form this word. Again, ‘Creole’ is made £i~y olona. 
This word is very amusing although not very flattering to the Creoles, for 
kiry means stubbornness or quarrelsomeness, and so £zry olona means 
literally ‘man’s stubbornness.’ I have already mentioned the marosa/y A 
‘shawl’ is in Malagasy sa/y, and maro means ‘many ;’ therefore constructed 
as these two words are in the word arosa/Zy (the word sa@/y being a ‘limiting _ 
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accusative’ of the #zavo, according to the analogy of such compounds), the 
meaning of the word is literally ‘a man who has many shawls.’ In the market 
here at the Capital we may buy £dravazo ; the latter part of this word (vézo) 
means ‘stone ;’ but if we ask for £aravato, we shall get neither precious nor 
any other stones, but a kind of black cloth. The only word I can think of 
from which it may be derived is ‘cravat.’ If this is the case, we have here a 
specimen which, both in meaning and form, is as good as we can possibly 
wish for. We may also see in the market a woman selling cabbages. If 
we ask for the name of these, she will tell us that they are Zefzsda (lit. ‘that 
good one’); but this is the Malagasy reproduction of Ze chow. We shall 
certainly have to leave most of the above words unaltered; but mavrosaly 
may be and ought to be changed into zarshaly ; and why not write £:7zola 
instead of £z7y olona P One might almost think that this last had been coined 
for the sake of a-joke. 


Il.—Adstract Words. While the majority of the new names of concretes 
will no doubt be of foreign origin, most of the terms to express the new ideas 
which we teach the Malagasy must be native words. It is natural then to 
ask what hope we may entertain as to the enrichment of the Malagasy 
language with new Malagasy words It seems to me that there is reason to 
hope it will be so enriched, and especially in two different ways, viz., (1) By 
using words in a new sezse, and (2) by the formation of new words. 


As is the case in every non-civilized language, Malagasy is realistic 
and materialistic. Many interesting illustrations will show this and give us 
trustworthy knowledge of the people’s ideas. The Malagasy, for example, 
needed no new word to be introduced to express the idea of ‘visit ;’ they are 
very diligent in paying visits, and for this they have the word mantangy. 
But we should be wrong if we thought that the word samangy is perfectly 
synonymous with the Latin frequentative, and simply implies the notion of 
seeing often (vzserz of uzdere). The noun /famangiana (a gift when visiting) 
shows us that mamamngy is to visit in some special manner, i.e., with the 
accompaniment of a present, just as the Malagasy when visiting us Europeans 
often let us indirectly know, when they say that they vzse¢ us, although not 
bringing anything with them as a present. 


The verb mzdztra expresses not only the having compassion upon, but 
also the practical expression of it by giving fianztrdna (the corresponding 
noun) or alms. If we say to a Malagasy that we have compassion upon him 
(mzantra azy,) but do not show it by some gift, he will not understand us. 
And this is their usual way of thinking with regard to this and similar 
expressions. The good feeling expressed merely in words goes for nothing if 
it is not followed by some a@c¢ which shows it unmistakeably. I have often, 
when passing by children in the street, looked at them ina friendly way \many 
of the Malagasy children are very bright and nice-looking), but almost every 
time I have done so I have been asked for véla kély (a little money); 
as much as to say: A friendly look, what is the good ‘of that, when not 
accompanied by something. else? In proportion to the change in the 
habits of thought of the people will be the gradual change in the meaning 
of such words as those just mentioned so as to enable them to express new 
ideas. 


Most of the nouns which are formed in analogy with the relative verb are 
concretes, but many are used as abstracts, as /?/zdvana, love; fifaliana, joy; 
Jéhasambérana, happiness, etc. As these words, however, are formed 
from verbs, and in analogy with the nouns which denote the time, place, 
reason, etc., of the action which is signified by the corresponding verbs, they 
certainly have originally something concrete in them, although they serve as 
good equivalents for the European words by which they are usually translated, 
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In all languages many words are used in another sense than the simple 
and primary one. In this respect the Malagasy language is very interesting 
indeed. ‘The word vinuznahitra (honour; lit. ‘the flower of the grass,’) 
fanetren-téna (humbleness ; lit. ‘lowering of one’s self), /7hatsarambcla- 
tsihy (hypocrisy; lit. ‘spreading a mat to make (things lovk) better’), and 
many others of the same kind, show a very lively imagination. And not only 
do abstract words show this tendency to be used in a secondary sense, but 
in other expressions also the Malagasy use words with a very much altered 
meaning. The Malagasy subjects are called ambdanzlanitra (‘those under 
heaven’); some of their soldiers are the ‘hawks’ (véromahéry*); the sun is 
the ‘eye of day,’ etc. etc. A people which has a great many words of this 
character in its language may certainly be expected to understand the new 
terms which must necessarily come into use formed in a similarly figurative 
manner ; and it may be hoped they will have the ability to form suitable terms 
when they get the new ideas for which such new terms are wanted. As we 
have hitherto had very little of Malagasy authorship, we cannot expect to see 
much progress in this respect at present. It was interesting to see in the 
Malagasy Gazette a new specimen of this kind. In an account of the Prime 
Minister of Madagascar it was said that ‘‘zy fitoerany dia sarotra dia 
sarotra,’’ ‘‘his situation (or position) is very difficult.’’ Jvtoerana is place, 
i.e. dwelling-place, and I should imagine it to be the first time this word has 
served as an equivalent for the English ‘situation’ or ‘position ;’ we see, however, 
here just the same change of meaning as in sz¢wazzon, derived from the Latin 
sztus (placed, put in one place). In many cases we shall certainly have much 
difficulty, and many words, quite current with us in a derived meaning, seem 
to be impossible to the Malagasy tongue. Take, for instance, the word 
‘taste.’ The Latin gusfus has not only in French, where we have the same 
word { gout), kept its different significations, but the Latin way of using this 
word has been followed in other languages also, where we have quite different 
words (as taste); and all over Europe we talk about ‘good taste,’ gustus 
proprius, to dress one’s self ‘with taste,’ etc. But the Malagasy fanandra- 
mana, the only word we have for ‘taste,’ will never, | think, get the honour 
which we bestow upon our word ‘taste ;’ and what substitute for it the people 
will get—for they will certainly need such a word—I do not see. 


The difficulty in finding suitable expressions for the many Biblical and 
Christian ideas has of course been very much felt; and those we have at 
present in use can only be expected to be really adequate by their gradually 
acquiring those new ideas attached to them which they now are meant to 
express. If we take into consideration the words we employ for the Divine 
attributes, we shall see that those we have found available are far below 
what we should like to have. For instance, it requires long usage in its new 
sense before /aikamasinana comes to mean to the people ‘holiness’ in its 
Scriptural sense. /ahamasinana means truth and truthfulness quite as 
much as righteousness; /ahkasodvana is very far from what we mean by 
‘grace ;’ famindram-po \compassion) is, at least as far as it means some 
zmmer emotion, a good word and reminds one of the Hebrew vachamzn and 
the Greek sAlanchua. Some ot the attributes it is diticult to get expressions 
for, because of more external reasons, arising from some awkwardness in the 
form of their expression. The Greeks had, even before the Christian era, the 
word pantodynamos (almighty); but even if they had not had any such word, 
it would not have been difficult to form one, as the materials were already at 
hand. Such also was the case in other and widely different languages, for 
instance, omzzpotens, almighty, etc. But in Malagasy, unless we are satisfied 


* This is, however, a tribal name, and is the same as that of a species of peregrine falcon.— 
ED, 
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with a paraphrase, this word is difficult to express. The words mahay or 
mahéefa (either of them correspond with the pantodynamos and pantokrator) 
ny zava-drehétra give us the idea, but of course this is a phrase and not an 
adjective. The word which has been chosen, ¢sz-¢éha (irresistable), is not 
altogether what we could wish ; and there is also this difficulty with it, that 
we have no corresponding noun. Feeling the very great difficulty there is in 
obtaining suitable expressions for the sublime ideas which Christianity 
teaches, and which we so much wish the people to understand, it may be 
well for us to remember that even the words chosen in the Holy Scriptures 
were, as regards their original meaning, to a great extent devoid of the higher 
ideas they were used to represent ; and that they gradually acquired them by 
being filled with new meaning, a meaning which we hope the Malagasy words 
we are now obliged to choose will also gradually obtain. If we look at the 
Greek charzs, which in the Scriptures is used for ‘grace,’ we shall find that 
in the New Testament it has received quite a new meaning.* We may hope 
that, with regard to the Malagasy nation also, we may ‘‘perceive the great 
truth that notwithstanding all shortcomings and aberrations, the progress 
of literary culture will keep pace, partly as cause, partly as effect, with the 
progress towards that renovation of man’s spirtual nature, which Christianity 
has been divinely appointed to create.’’t 


The formation of new Malagasy words to express the different ideas 
which will be gradually introduced we may certainly expect to see. This 
formation may be effected in different ways. In some cases the language 
in its present state has got words (verbs or adjectives) from which we might 
form new nouns, because the nouns derived from them at present in use do 
not give all the shades of meaning we require to express. Of the numeral 
zray (one) we have the verb wzzray (to be one with), and from this we have 
the noun f#vazsana (unity); but we need another noun also from the zvay 
to express unity in the sense of oneness. If we want to translate the title of 
Cyprian’s book, De Unztate Ecclesie, we at once feel that #razsana is not 
the word ; the only noun we could use would be fadhzrazsany, Ny Fahtratsan’ 
ny Fianginana. It may be asked what hope we can entertain of getting 
the new nouns required thus formed. In the formation of nouns great regu- 
larity usually exists, but, in some instances, we have abstract nouns formed 
from other nouns, while in other words of the same class we have no such 

‘corresponding abstract nouns. From the word zaza (child) we have /faha- 
zazana (childhood ; and from the word zémaka \child, offspring) we have 
Jihazanadhana (childhood in the sense of being one’s offspring); but from 
ankizy (child) we can form no abstract noun, neither from ray (father) nor 
from 7ézy (mother) can we form any word to correspond with /ahazana- 
hana, and that in spite of our using a phrase of complete similarity, 
as, /zany no maha-zanaka, or maha-ray, or maha-reny, azy (‘It is 
that which makes him [or her] a child, or a father, or a mother’), 
and there being a close connection between the /ahka and maha, 
From the words amddzy (up) and ambiny (down) we have the nouns 
fanamboniny and finambdéniny (the upper and lower part), but we have 
no fainzvélany from zvelany (outside). Everybody speaks of /salasalaina 
(doubt , from the word salasé/a, but we do not hear the word /dhavarza- 
nana from vaviana .much the same in meaning as salasd/a). This shews 
that, somehow or other, all the nouns which analogy would lead us to form, 
or expect to find already formed, are actually not formed; and it is a well- 
known fact that it is difficult to get new words into current use. Even words 
which seem to be really wanted, and which are formed quite in analogy with 


* Cremer, Biblisch-theologisches Worterbuch Neutest, Gracitat, page 528. 


t Spalding, A History of English Literature, 14th ed., p. 27. 
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the idiom of the language and by a ‘‘skilful mint-master,’’ are not accepted 
without difficulty. Yet notwithstanding difficulties, new nouns may certainly 
be formed; and even if objected to at first, the people may get accustomed to 
them. 


Not only, however, by the formation of nouns, either from roots or deriva- 
tives, might the language be enriched. Several phenomena could be pointed 
out which show no little adaptive power in the Malagasy language to 
produce new words and tv make the best out of the materials which it already 
possesses. We not seldom find that words very different in meaning are 
‘formed from one and the same root. We have, for example, the root dvzatra; 
from this we get mzdzatra (to learn), and the many derivatives from this 
again, and mandnatra ‘to admonish) with its derivatives. The simple 
active verb of the root /aztatra (known) would be (according to analogy) 
mamantatra ; but this is replaced by the word mdhafantatra (to know), 
and the verb mamdntatra is to investigate or discriminate, while the noun 
Jimantdrana again has got different significations. From the word Zoha 
(head) we have, by different prefixes, got the verbs mialéha and mianddoha ; 
and from these again fia/ihany (the being ahead of) and fiandohany (the 
being the head of or beginning of, primum movens). Especially interesting 
is the class of words w here, from the same root, we have two active verbs, one 
with the prefix 7za7 and the other with the m2, (In general the verbs in az 
are active, those in 722 neuter). The verbs in wz of this class were clearly 
formed later than those in #zaz, and represent something more special. We 
have the verb mzanéndry (to touch) from the root Zéezdry ; but for the touching 
the strings of musical instruments in playing them the word wezténdry is 
used. Again, mamnzély (root, vély) is ‘to beat,’ but for the special kind of 
beating which is employed in the threshing of rice, or beating a drum, or 
working with a chisel, the word mezvée/y is used. From these different verbs 
various nouns may of course be formed. 


Some verbs of this class seem to have been kept for poetical or solemn 
phrases. ‘To bring’ is wzaxdfitra, but when the people ‘bring their weep- 
ing’ in case of death, the word mzatztra is used. We have a very inter- 
esting phrase, szaf7-fany, since both the verb and the object are in this 
phrase different from the words which are employed in ordinary conversation. 
Certainly a great many new words may, in ways like these now mentioned, 
still be formed ; but while foreigners doubtless can do a great-deal to improve, 
both in form and appearance, those already introduced, or those still to 
be introduced, the chief advance, as regards the formation of words in such 
ways as the last mentioned, must be left to the inherent power and genius of 
the language itself, as it will be gradually enriched and enlarged by the 
native speakers and writers of the future. 


S. E. JORGENSEN. 


IE 








* Cf, on this point, Trench On the Study of Words, 14th ed., p. 190 seq. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL’ FICTIONS WITH REGARD | 'TO 
MADAGASCAR. 


= HE Great African Island’”’ has been singularly fortunate—or unfor- 

tunate, just as you take it—in getting credit for what it has zo¢ got. 
It is characteristic that the very man who first brought this island under the 
notice of Europeans, the venerable Venetian traveller Marco Polo, also 
opened the series of misstatements about it by telling his readers that the 
inhabitants were Mohammedans and lived on camel’s flesh, to say nothing 
of his tales about the bird rukh that could seize an elephant (animals said 
to be very plentiful here at that time!) in his talons and fly off with it as an 
eagle does with a little lamb!* And there has been no lack of successors 
in the same line. Old Boothby found the island ‘‘transcending all the 
eastern parts of the world’’ even in ‘‘healthfulness ;’’ and a certain Dr. 
Gouch was even able to tell him that the written language of the books of its 
inhabitants ‘‘was the ancient writing of the Egyptians in hieroglyphics.’’+ 
And even the venerable Vanderkemp found out that the language of the 
people was Arabic. Leguevel de Lacombe in his 7yvave/s gave minute 
descriptions of his wanderings through provinces he had never seen, and 
some of which evidently want the little trifle we call existence; and others 
were diligent enough to draw up minute maps to suit this fictitious descrip- 
tion.{ And not more than some few years ago a highly esteemed and very 
pious poet celebrated the ‘‘forests’’ at Betafo (a country entirely destitute of 
wood) as ‘‘resounding with hymns of praise.’’ 


These are, however, only some few specimens of such fictions. — If we tried 
to make a complete list of them from all that has been written upon the island 
and its inhabitants, from Marco Polo’s ‘‘Mohammedans”’ in the 13th century, 
to the 12,000 martyrs who had to drink the fangena, and ‘‘of whom 5,000 
died,’’ of a Scandinavian author in our own times, I am afraid there would 
be no end of it.§ 


But ordinary travellers are zozt expected to be very exact; and as to poets, 
we all willingly grant them the Zzceztzo poetica which is their due as ‘‘men 
of fiction.’’ But the thing becomes more serious when misstatements of the 
kind alluded to above occur in a Geographical Journal of such high’ 
standing as that of the Glodus, edited by a man like Dr. R. Kiepert, and 
the object of which confessedly is to promote geographical science. In such 
a case it becomes almost the duty of those who happen to be in a position to 
correct the errors, to do so. 


The article I allude to appeared in the said Journal for 1882, nos. 19-22, 
and bears the title: ‘‘In the Country of the Voilakertra; in Madagascar’’ 
(‘Im Lande der Voilakertra auf Madagascar’’), and the author is J. Aude- 
bert (of Metz’). I shall now proceed to give a brief extract from what he 
has to tell us, and then state my reasons for believing the whole to be a 
fiction. 





* Of course I do not mean to throw any blame on Marco Polo. As he only professed to 
give what information he had got from others as toa country far off, he incurred no responsibi« 
lity, but the same cannot be said of all his successors in tale-telling about Madagascar, 


+ ANNUAL, No. IIL, p. 99, 100. 
{ ANNUAL, No. III., p. 11-15, 


§ The cock-and-bull story of ‘‘the Man-eating Tree of Madagasear’”’ will also occur to out 
readers; see ANNUAL, No. v. p. 91.—ED, 
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The author professes to have been travelling in Madagascar for the Royal 
Dutch Museum, and spent five years in exploring ‘‘the north and centre of the 
island’’ of Madagascar, when he was induced to make an excursion to the 
land of the Voilakertra in 1880, in search of the strange animal ‘‘domdbz ¢tsz 
aombr”’ (songimby °). He had been already long searching in vain for it in 
other parts of the country; but this monstrous creature, which the natives 
reported to be very much like an ass, never made its appearance. Once he 
was offered a piece of its skin, which he bought, although distrusting the 
report about its origin ; but, also, on an examination of it in Europe, it proved 
to be a part of the skin of an African antelope, on which some talismanic 
Arabic words had been written ! 


After having been deceived ‘‘a thousand times’’ about this animal, the 
author had come to the very reasonable conclusion that it did not exist at all. 
Still his belief in its non-existence was not too strong to be shaken by a 
Malagasy who had the courage ‘‘to swear by the bones of his ancestors’’ 
that he knew the place where this animal had been killed, and also could 
give him some particulars about its form, offering at the same time to lead 
him to the place in question for a payment of 50 dollars. M. Audebert, who 
still had a faint hope that the animal might after all still be found, accepted 
the offer, and set out for ‘‘the country of the Voilakertra,’’ where the strange 
animal was to be met with. 


He started from Nosikély, between 22° and 23° S. Lat., on the south- 
eastern coast of Madagascar, and went to Farafanga or Ambahy, where he 
got some canoes and began his journey up the Manambato river. The 
country along the river was very low and swampy, and therefore unhealthy, 
but the soil was fertile. Amongst the water-birds he met with he mentions 
Lois fulcinellus, Nettapus auritus, Dendrocygna viduata, and Porphyrio 
MAdALgASCAr1enStS. 

Further inland the country became gradually higher and more rich in 
trees, especially the ~dvz7d/a* ; but, upon the whole, there was not much to 
be found for a naturalist along the banks of the river. 


Proceeding inland they came to a village called Ivandreke. Here the 
guide mentioned above disappeared. M. Audebert now understood that 
the animal aowzdz ¢tst aombt was not to be found in the land of the Voila- 
kertra ; but being already on his way to the said country, he made up his 
mind to proceed, hoping that he might find other things worth seeing. They 
next came to the village Ambodimango, where they were very kindly received 
by the King Raboto, who tried to persuade them to stay there, and even 
went so far in his courtesy as to offer M. Audebert his daughter in marriage, 
—but all in vain, as he was bent upon going farther. The next village was 
Alarovare. The country now gradually became more elevated and healthy, 
and the flora and fauna somewhat different from what it had been lower 
down. Of new birds, for instance, they now met with wild doves ( 77reroz 
australis). After having now proceeded for three days and advanced about 
80 kilometres in a straight line from the coast, they found that the river was 
not navigable any longer. They had then only about twelve kilometres left 
to the mountains in the west, where the river had its source, and were only 
four kilometres from Mahabé, which was a town on the boundaries of the 
Voilakertra country. 

After having slept the following night in the village Ambddivoro, where 
people did their best to dissuade them from proceeding, saying that they 
would certainly be killed by the savage Voilakertra, they advanced towards 
Mahabe; but most of M. Audebert’s men had then become so frightened 


* Ravenala madagascariensis, Sonn, 
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that he was obliged to dismiss them and get fresh men. With these he 
arrived safely at Mahabe, where about a thousand soldiers were assembled 
before the gate of the town. He was, however, very kindly received, and his 
two cats proved a great success against the rats of the place, killing them 
by dozens, to the great amazement of the inhabitants! The people here were 
a branch of the Voilakertra, but had their own king. 

Whilst staying here M. Audebert received an invitation from Ramadosa, 
king of the Voilakertra proper, residing in a town called Lambohazi, on a 
mountain farther inland. He accordingly went to the place and was very 
well received by the king. There were about 400 huts in that town, and the 
king could muster about 2000 warriors, of whom about one third had guns, 
This tribe was continually at war ‘and had been so for years’ with a tribe 
to the north called the Chavoai, and generally got the best of it. This war, 
however, was always carried on down in the plains to the east, as the 
Chavoai did not venture into the mountains. To the north of the Chavoai 
there was another tribe called Chaffatta, bordering on the Antaimoro; and 
to the south of the Voilakertra there was a tribe called Valabé, of whom 
he speaks in terms of unqualified disdain, saying that ‘‘they were born 
rascals and murderers.”’ 


From Lambohazi he proceeded about a day’s journey to the south-west 
to a nearly uninhabited district called Marovao, where he spent two months 
in collecting natural history specimens. Here he found Vrverra fossa, 
Lemur varius, and also the following species of shells which he says were 
“new to science:’’—three kinds of Ffe/zx, two of Cyclostoma, and one 
Ampullaria. The wild pig (Ss Zarvatus) was very plentiful here. 

Here the articles I have seen stop, probably they have been continued 
in some subsequent numbers I have not got. It would at any rate be strange 
to break off suddenly here in the midst of a desert. 


I have of course only given the briefest outline of M. Audebert’s travels, 
as Ido not see the use of reproducing at length what I regard as mere 
fictions. My reasons for so regarding them I will now proceed to state :— 

1.—I have now been in Antananarivo since 1870. If the said M. 
Audebert had been travelling here five years previous to 1880 (as he himself 
declares), and explored also ‘‘the centre of the island,’’ to which Imérina 
certainly belongs, ] am quite sure that both I and other Europeans here 
would have frequently heard of him. 

2.—Messrs. Street and Sibree passed through the very district M. Audebert 
speaks of in 1875, and two Norwegian missionaries (Rev. A. Walen and 
Rev. P. Nilsen) a little later, but none of these gentlemen, all well acquain 
ted with the language and the people, heard anything of the tribes he 
describes, or of the wars he says they had been carrying on for many years 
when he saw them in 1880. It is utterly impossible that these four travellers 
should have passed through the same districts without hearing anything 
about the name of these tribes or the wars raging between them. Besides, 
M. Audebert says he was the first European who had travelled through 
these districts, which at any rate would be quite untrue. 

3. Our traveller has very queer ideas of Malagasy geography. I shall 
give two or three examples in order to prove the truth of my assertion :— 

(a) According to his report he went chiefly to the wes¢ on the Manambato 
river, and then came within some few hours from Lambohazi; but this village 
(more correctly, Lambohazo) is, according to Mr. Sibree’s map, drawn up ac- 
cording to observations he made on the spot, far to the orth of the said river. 

(0) He speaks of the Hova fort, Mamanona (ie. Mahamanina‘, as being 
two days’ journey to the west of the Manambato river, while it really is to 
be found two days’ journey to the zorzh of it. 
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(c\ Speaking of the Voilakertra he says: ‘‘I must confess that these 
Savages are considerably superior in culture to the lazy inhabitants of the 
coast. There, with the exception of Tamatave, Antananarivo, and Fianaran- 
tsda (Bétsiléo), you seldom find anything but rice.’’* How is it possible that 
a man who had ever been in Madagascar could write such utter nonsense ? 
implying that Antananarivo and Fianarantsoa were towns on the coast, just 
the same as Tamatave. 


If M. Audebert merely wished to try how far he could go with impunity 
in drawing upon the ignorance of the great majority of his readers with 
regard to Madagascar, we should not have grudged him the pleasure. 
But it is sad that geographical science should be misled by such fictions. 
M. Audebert has evidently read a good deal about Madagascar and the 
Malagasy, and could easily have turned this knowledge to good account if he 
had kept within the bounds of the information accessible to him. He has 
also written an article on ‘‘Slavery in Madagascar,’’ in another German 
geographical magazine, in which he draws a picture of it that is, in the 
main, pretty correct, only that his desire to produce something new has led 
him to add that the Mozambique slaves set free by the Malagasy Govern- 
ment now have repaired to the north and there formed a community of their 
own,—a statement which certainly has the merit of being mew (at least to 
everybody in Madagascar) but of true. 

L. DAHLE. 


——<~> 


Note.—As one of the Europeans mentioned by Mr. Dahle in the foregoing paper as haying 
travelled through the country which M, Audebert professes to have explored, | venture to add 
a few words to what Mr. Dahle has written. After reading his summary of the German 
original, there is little doubt on my own mind also that M. Audebert’s narrative is a fiction. 
No such people as these so-called ‘Voilakertra’ are known by the Malagasy. Mr. Street 
and I, when traversing this very region in 1876, made careful inquiries as to all the tribal 
names, and we obtained a pretty complete list even of the smaller tribes (see South-east Ma- 
dagascar, Append. C., pp. 78-81); and it is quite certain that tribes of such a size as M. 
Audebert describes could not but be well known to all the Hova governors, whose authority 
is firm and undisputed all over this part of the island. The name of ‘Voilakertra’ is not to be 
found in any of the pretty complete collection of maps in my possession, but | find that those 
of the ‘Chavoai,’ and the ‘Chafatta’ ave given in one map, that of M. Malte-brun, in Barbie 
du Bocage’s book, Madagascar: Possession Francaise depuis 1642. Their presence there is, 
however, easily accounted for. Looking through Du Bocage’s book, it is at once evident 
that the writer makes large use of another book by M. Leguevel de Lacombe, Voyage a 
Madagascar et les Iles Comores. Now of this work M. Grandidier says: ‘This writer relates 
that he has, at different periods, traversed the island from north to south, from east to west. 
He has told me, and I am myself well assured of it, with his book in my hand, that he has 
never left the east coast! It is from his imagination that he has drawn the accounts to which 
geographers have attached so much importance that the maps of Madagascar have, to the 
present day, been constructed upon the topographical data taken from his work.’ See Audi. 
Soc. de Géog. Paris. Aott, 1871; p. 82. 


There is no doubt therefore that M. Audebert’s fictions are partly founded on previous 
fictions. The ‘Chavoai’ and ‘Chafatta’ of MM. Du Bocage and L. de Lacombe are as much 
imaginary as the ‘Voilakertra’ of the later writer. As for the birds he professed to have 
seen, their names (those of very common ones) have probably been selected from one of Dr. 
Hartlaub’s valuable works on the birds of Madagascar; the ravindla, or traveller’s tree, is 
one of the characteristic trees of the island ; and as to the shells, he refrains from giving any- 
thing specific, but wisely confines himself to the names of two or three widely-spread genera. 
It is evidently a clumsy fiction, without the charm which invention and imagination might 
have given to a narrative even only ‘founded’ on fact.—ED. (J.S.) 





__.* The original (p. 329) runs thus: ‘Ich muss gestehen dass diese wilden den faulen 
Kustenbewohnesse ise der Cultur bedentind tiberlegen sind. Doit wird man ausser in 
Tamatave, Antananarivo, and Fihanarantsoa (Betsileo) settenetwas finden als Reis.” 
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NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 
NEW GENERA OF MALAGASY PLANTS. 


HE following new genera of plants have been found in Madagascar 

within the last three or four years. Most of them have been figured 

either in the Zznznean Societys Fournal, or in Hooker’s Lcones Plan- 
tZarum. 


Xerochlamys (Nat. Ord. Chlenacee); Microstetra (Nat. Ord. Mal. 
phigiacee); Baronta (Nat. Ord. Anacardiacee); Kitchingia (Nat. Ord. 
Crassulacee); Bembicia (Nat. Ord. Samydacee\; Schismatoclada (Nat. 
Ord. Rubzacee); Cardiochlamys (Nat. Ord. Convolvulacee); Tetraspidium 
(Nat. Ord. Scrophulariacee); Forsythiopsis (Nat. Ord. Acanthacec) ; 
Monachochlamys (Nat. Ord. Acanthacee); Cephalophyton (Nat. Ord. 
Balanophoree); Rhodocodon (Nat. Ord. Liliacee); Acriulus (Nat. Ord. 
Cyperacee). 

Xerochlamys is represented by one species, X. Az/osa, Baker. It is a low 
shrubby plant found on exposed hill sides in Western Bétsiléo, Vakin’ 
Ankaratra, and Western Imerina. It is known as hatsikana (or antsikana ?), 
and the root is used in the manufacture of native rum, but causes vomiting 
of blood if used in too great quantity, and also as a dye. 


Aficrostetra has but a single representative, JZ. Curtis7z, Baker, a shrub 
which is apparently not very common. The only places in which I have seen 
it are Mr. Clark’s garden in Antananarivo and at Ambatovory. 


Baronia is also monotypic; the species has been named by Mr. Baker 
BL. Taratana. Itisalargetree found in Betsileo, West Central Madagascar, 
Alamazaotra, and Antsihanaka. Among the Betsileo its name is Zardfana; in 
Alamazaotra, where it is employed as a remedy for malarial fever, it is known 
as vorétra ; in Antsihanaka it is called malémzlahy ; and in West Central 
Madagascar, it is named mdéroavilona. 


Kutchingta is a genus of fleshy herbs, generally with handsome red flowers, 
found in various parts of Central Madagascar. There are at present nine 
species known, which have been named by Mr. Baker of Kew as follows: 
K. gracilipes; K. campanulata; K. miniata; K. peltata; EK. parvt- 
Jlora; EK. panduriformis ; K. porphyrocalyx ; EK. amplexicaulis ; and 
one as yet unnamed species 


Bembicia has been characterized by Prof. Oliver, the single species 
belonging to which has been named by him 2. axzllarzs. ‘‘From a morpho- 
logical point of view this plant,’’ says Prof. Oliver, ‘‘is one of the most 
interesting of the many important additions recently made to the Madagascar 
flora.’’ I have found it on Ampananina hill top to the north-west of the 
Capital, and also in the forest of Eastern Imerina 


Schismatoclada has been characterized by Mr. Baker. There seem to 
have been two or perhaps three species found, but only material sufficient 
for the description of one of them, which has been named S. psychotriozdes. 
It is a shrub (or tree ?) found in the forest in Eastern Imerina, and is very 
closely allied to the famous Czzchona. Its native name is mdhaloni/y. 


Cardiochlamys has been described by Prof. Oliver. One species has been 
found, which has been named C. madagascariensis. It is a twining herb 
found in woody places in Imerina and Betsileo, but is not very common. 
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Tetraspidium is represented at present by only one species, which has been 
named by Mr. Baker 7. /axzflorum. It is an herb found at the east foot of 
Ankaratra and known there as dazngontsintsina. 


Llorsythiopsis is represented by a single species, which has been named by 
Mr. Baker / Baronz. It is a small shrub found in Central Madagascar, but 
is by no means common. 


Monachochlamys is also monotypic; the species has been named by 
Mr: Baker JZ. fagellarzs. It is a climbing shrub found in the forests of 
Eastern Imerina and Betsileo. In the former place it is known as wdéhz/ito- 
aty, and in the latter as vdheviafanirina. 


Cephalophyton has been partially described by Dr. Hooker, but, owing to 
the insufficiency of material sent, a full description has not yet been given. It 
is a parasite on the roots of trees in the forests of East Central Madagascar. 


Rhodocodon is represented by a single species, RX. madagascariensis, 
Baker. It isa small herb found at the east foot of Ankaratra and also in 
Ibara land. The name given to it by the people near Ankaratra is tafadd- 
tana. 


Acriulus has been described by Mr. Ridley. It is one of the plants known 
by the natives as véwdrana. One species has been found in Madagascar 
and named A. madagascariensis, and one in Angola, which has been 
named A. griegifolius. ‘‘The ovary in A. madagascariensis,’’ says Mr. 
Ridley, ‘‘was, in several instances, destroyed by a fungus resembling ergot.’’ 


—<~—>——- 


THE AMIANA. 


THE amiana are tall soft-wooded shrubs which grow about villages. Until 
quite recently they were all new to science. There are four species, 
which have been named and described by Mr. Baker; these are Urera 
radula, Obetia mortfolia, O. pinnatifida, and O. lacintata. Of Urera 
radula Mr. Baker says: ‘‘There is little room for doubt that, although the 
characteristic female flowers are still unknown, this also is an OdeZ/a.”’ 
He further adds: ‘‘The four Madagascar Obetias here indicated differ mainly 
in armature and leaf-cutting, and may possibly prove to be four varieties of 
one variable species.’’ <A similar shrub to these is the Urera Amberana, 
Baker, found round Betsileo villages, and whose Betsileo name is amdérana. 


There is also a shrub in the forests having beautifully marked leaves with 
reddish-coloured veining, called also amiana by the natives. It isa Urera, 
and has been named by Mr. Baker U. olzgoloba. 


THE AMONTANA, ETC. 


The amontana (the largest trees in Imerina out of the forest) which so fre- 
quently adorn the villages of the interior were, until last year, totally unknown 
to science. Specimens of them however, having been sent to Kew, 
they have been named and described by Mr. Baker in the Zzznean Soczety’s 
Fournal. Of these amontana there are two species, though to outward 
appearance they are one and the same, even the natives being scarcely 
aware of the difference. They have been named /vcus SBaronz and 
L. trichosphera. The former may by known by its glabrous, and the latter 
by its hairy, fruit. 

The dvzdzvy, the vodra, the zinoka, the ampdly, and the &zvozo, are also 
new species of Fici. The two former have not yet been named, but the three 
latter have been respectively named by Mr. Baker, Fzcus Mellert, LF. soro- 
ceoides, and /. claoxyloides. The ampatly leaves are much employed by the 
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natives as a substitute for sand-paper, and are used for polishing snuff-boxes, 
etc. Other new Fici named by Mr. Baker are / marmorata, F. lon- 
gipes, F. brachyclada, F. xiphocuspis, and F. trichopoda ; indeed all the 
Fici recently sent to Kew were new to science. /. marmorata was found 
near St. Augustine’s Bay, the rest in Central and East Madagascar. 


THE OVINALA. 


The évznala (or dvzd/a) are climbing plants common in the forests of 
the island. They belong to the genus Dzoscorea, and have very large 
edible tubers, which are much sought after by the people. Their taste 
is similar to other yams which are so largely used as food in various parts of 
the world. There are two (or perhaps more) species of ovz7a/a, one of which 
has been recently sent to Kew and named by Mr. Baker, Dzoscorea Ovinala. 
It was gathered in a wood in Western Betsileo. In the forest of Eastern 
Imerina there are two species whose tubers are eaten by the people, one of 
which is known as évz/é¢sy, the other as dvzmarika ; the former is reckoned 
the better of the two. 


THE. “GOLD. LEAF” TREE. 


This is a tall shrub or small tree whose young leaves are clothed with 
bright brown hairs, giving to them a beautiful golden appearance, and hence 
are sometimes termed ‘‘gold leaves.’’ The shrub is common in the forest 
of Eastern Imerina, where it is known as sdza. The young leaves, dried 
and pressed with a hot iron between two sheets of paper, are beautiful objects. 


THE HARAHARA. 


The hadrahadra is given in Freeman and Johns’s Dictionary as the 
Lignum vite. This, however, is erroneous, as the two trees belong to 
two somewhat widely separated Natural Orders. Probably it has been 
supposed to be the Lzgnum vite because of the exceeding hardness of 
its wood. The following, having reference to it, has been extracted from the 
Linnean Society's Fournal. ‘“Exocarpus xylophylloides, n. sp. . Xylo- 
phylla enstfolia, Bojer, MS. There can be little doubt, although none of the 
specimens show either flower or fruit, that a plant of which we have now four 
sheets at Kew is a phyllocladioid Zvocarpus closely allied to the well-known 
L. phyllanthoides, Endl., of Norfolk Island, and a plant from the Malay 
isles (2. ceramzca, A. DC.), founded on a figure of Rumphius.”’ .......... 
‘The plant is so interesting from both a systematic and a geographical point 
of view that it is to be hoped perfect specimens may soon be obtained.”’ 

Since the above was written I have obtained the flowers of this plant and 
find that, instead of its belonging to the Order Sanfalacee, as it would do 
were it an Lvocarpus, itis a leguminous plant. It will probably prove to be 
anew genus. It possesses about the hardest wood known in Madagascar. 
It is found in the Ankay valley and also in Alamazaotra forest, and doubtless 
in other places as well. 


THE ANGRAICUM SESQUIPEDALE. 


Mr. Darwin, in his Fertzlization of Orchids, 2nd edition, p. 166, 
says that the Angrecum sesguipedale ‘flourishes and abounds in the 
forests of Madagascar.’’ Its habitat, however, is the low lying lands 
on the east coast, where it is frequently found on trees overhanging the 
rivers and lagoons. It commences to flower in June, about the same 
time as A. superbum, whose large and beautiful flowers form quite a 
striking feature in the scenery of the east coast during the months of June, 
July, and August. Mr. Darwin speaks of having flowers of an A. sesguzfedale 
sent him by Mr. Bateman whose nectaries were eleven and a half inches long. 
It may be of interest to state that the A. sesguzfedale is not the only orchid 
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found in Madagascar with a remarkably long spur, as in South Central 
Madagascar there is: another (probably unnamed) species of Angrecum 
with a nectary of astonishing length. A specimen which I have in my 
possession has a nectary ten inches long, but unfortunately part of the end is 
broken off, so that what its full length may be I cannot say positively, though 
when I found it I measured it, and if my memory serves me correctly, which I 
believe it does, the spur reached the astonishing length of fourteen inches ! 
The flower, however, is not more than halfthe size of that of A. sesguzfedale. 
What a remarkable proboscis the moth that fertilizes this orchid must have! 
The inflorescence is a raceme of five or six white flowers, each flower being 
somewhat less than two inches across and seated on a peduncle two inches 
long. 
A MALAGASY RAIN TREE. 


The adnzjananjana (Leptolena pauctfiora, Baker), a member of the order 
Chlenaceeé, is a forest tree with minute leaves, and is somewhat remarkable 
on account of the continuous dropping from its trunk and branches of a 
watery fluid, something like what one would expect after a shower. This 
dropping goes on to such an extent indeed that patches of wet ground may 
be seen here and there beneath the tree. Parts of the trunk and branches 
_ too are also quite wet. This strange phenomenon at first quite puzzled me, 
and I thought there must have been a local rain-fall; but on further exami- 
nation I found it was produced by a species of hemipterous insect crowding 
together in a slimy liquid, which was so abundant and well supplied as to 
create a constant dropping. The phenomenon may be witnessed in the 
months of December and January. This, or something similar, is doubtless 
the explanation of the much-discussed Tamai-caspi or Rain-tree of the 
Eastern Peruvian Andes. 


THE RHODOLAZNA ALTIVOLA, THOUARS. 


The Rhodolena altivola is the finest of all the plants belonging to the 
order Chlenacee. It was discovered about a century ago by Petit Thouars, 
but until recently has not been gathered since that date. In Wallace’s 
Island Life it is mentioned as one of the characteristic plants of Mada- 
gascar, where it is described as a ‘‘semi-scandent shrub with magnificent 
campanulate flowers the size of a camellia and of a brilliant purple colour.’’ 
It is not, however, a semi-scandent shrub, but a large tree; nor can it be 
said to be ‘‘one of the characteristic plants of Madagascar,’’ if by the 
term characteristic be meant one of the prominent forms of the vegetable life 
of the island. It is pretty common in the forest of Eastern Imerina, where 
it is known as Fézona. Its fruit is edible. Another species of Rhodolena 
with similar flowers to the above has recently been found; it is new to science, 
but has not yet been named or described. 


THE VOAMBOANA. 


The véambéana is a large tree found in the forests of East Central Mada- 
gascar; its wood is perhaps more abundantly used for carpentry purposes 
than that of any other tree. Until the present year it was entirely unknown 
to science. It proves to be a species of Dalbergia, of the natural order 
Leguminos@, and has been named by Mr. Baker, of Kew, Dadbergia 
Baront. 


STRANGE SUPPOSED METAMORPHOSES. 


Many of the Malagasy strangely imagine that forest snails turn into cha- 
meleons; also that a kind of lizard is sometimes hatched from the eggs of 
crocodiles. 


ED, (R.B.) 
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ALDABRA ISLAND TORTOISES. 


‘‘THE following report by the Hon. W. Littleton, addressed to Sir John 
Pope Hennesy, Governor of Mauritius, has been forwarded by His Excellency 
in answer to a memorial presented by the late President of the Royal Society 
and several other gentlemen, relative to the preservation of the gigantic 
tortoises on the Island of Aldabra* :— 


MEMORANDUM ON ALDABRA ISLAND TORTOISES. 


“To His EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR.—With reference to your Excel- 
lency’s request for a report on the Aldabra Island tortoises lately placed on 
Flat Island, I have been able to get very little information about them. 

The Mauritius Acclimatisation Society recently handed over six tortoises 
to this Government, on condition that they should be placed on Flat Island 
and taken care of. The Government accepted the charge, and they were 
accordingly placed there about two months ago. The Storekeeper-General 
(Mr. Schmidt), who is much interested in them, tells me that they are 
completely at liberty, that they feed themselves, and are apparently doing 
well. 

Only five of them are Aldabra tortoises; the sixth is from Madagascar. 
They are all young, and of comparatively small size. 

But I may perhaps mention here that there are several specimens of the 
Aldabra tortoise, besides these, both here and in Seychelles. There is the 
well-known large one in the garden of the Royal Artillery mess in Port Louis. 
He was here before the English occupation of Mauritius in 1810. The largest 
circumference of his shell measures g feet 3 inches. He stands 2 feet 6 
inches high. 

In the Botanical Gardens at Pamplemousses there are two belonging to 
Mr. Cockburn Stewart, who brought them from Seychelles. They are about 
ten years old. The largest circumference of their shell is 7 feet 2 inches, and 
they stand 1 foot 8 inches high. Mr. Schmidt tells me of a very large one 
belonging to Mr. Castel, at Riviére Séche, and of a very large pair on the 
estate ‘‘Mon Trésor,’’ near Mahebourg, belonging to Mr. Daruty; but their 
measurements, which have been promised to me, I have not yet received. 

A considerable number are kept by various people of Seychelles, including 
a pair at Government House, Mahé, the female of which recently laid eggs, 
and I am told that many of the tortoises kept on the Seychelles Islands 
frequently breed. 

-I am sorry not to have been able to collect for your Excellency’s information 
more details of these creatures ; but I have stated enough to show that there 
are many specimens well known and in good keeping. 

I have also been unable to ascertain whether there are any of large size 
known to remain on Aldabra Island; but I am told that it is supposed there 
are in the thick scrub of the interior. 

W. LITTLETON. 


Colonial Secretary’s Office, Port Louis, 7th July, 1883.’’ 
—From WVature, Aug. 23rd, 1883. 


THE MIGRATORY LOCUST. 


The migratory locust (dzfoda migratoria) frequently makes its appear- 
ance in Central, as well as other parts of, Madagascar. But during 
the last four or five years swarms of these voracious creatures have, from 
some unknown cause, been much more common than formerly; and in 
the latter portion of the dry season this year unusually large swarms have 








* See ANNUAL NO. I., p. 122. Aldabra is a small uninhabited island about 250 miles to 
the north-west of Madagascar.—ED. 
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been seen in Imerina. This was especially the case on Sunday, Sept. 
21st. On the afternoon of that day I was going to Andalamahitsy, a 
village about three miles to the north of the Capital. Immediately on leaving 
my house I noticed that the air was full of these insects, and soon coming in 
view of the great rice-plain to the north-west, we could see masses of them in 
various places several miles distant, looking like brown clouds, but keeping 
very near the ground. When preaching at Analamahitsy, the western door, 

facing the pulpit, was wide open, and swarms of locusts swept by the church; 

and as the sun was shining brightly at the time, the light glancing on their 
outspread wings gave them exactly the appearance of a heavy fall of snow, 
except that the ground was not white. Returning home, we found that the 
principal swarm had crossed our path from the west, and the road was 
covered thickly with their droppings. In every valley we crossed, the locusts 
had settled by thousands on the young rice-plants in the #é¢sa grounds, and 
the people were to be seen everywhere busy pulling the insects off the young 
shoots, on numbers of which half a dozen or more locusts were settled, and 
storing them in baskets for consumption. Locusts have one redeeming 
quality: they can be, and are, eaten by the people; and almost every child 
and slave we passed hada straw, on which a score or so of locusts were 
impaled and being taken home as a relish for the evening rice. Looking 
westward as we mounted the City hill, the insects could be seen stretching in 
a great brown cloud for several miles over the plain of Bétsimitatatra. Their 
numbers must have been enormous. On the following Saturday another large 
swarm passed to the south of the Capital, but not in such great numbers as 
on the Sunday previous. We feared that much damage would be done to the 
newly-planted and newly-sown rice, but apparently no serious injury has been 
caused to the crops. 

In Imamo, to the west, a visitation of locusts has been experienced larger 
even than that here in Imerina. Mr. Collins, writing from Ambohibeloma on 
Oct. 1st, says: ‘‘Last month, from the 15th to the 17th, we had a very large 
locust visitation ; indeed we were assured by the people that no such sight 
had been seen for fifty years. On the date you refer to, however (that is, 
Sunday the 21st), we did not notice anything of the kind.’’ In the Bétsiléo 
country these locusts have been seen lying on the ground to a depth, in some 
places, of two or three inches. Immediately on their appearance the people 
light smoky fires and thus endeavour to drive away the destroyer from their 


rice-fields. 
Bps(F.S!) 


NEW AND RARE MADAGASCAR PLANTS. 


‘(A paper was read by Mr. H. W. Ridley, on new and rare monocotyled- 
onous plants from Madagascar, among which may be mentioned species of 
Drimia hitherto only known from Africa, several curious orchids, one remark- 
able for possessing only one or two very large, handsome, green, white 
and purple flowers. Of Cyperacez one form well known as an Indian plant, 
another of the genus Fintelmannia, supposed to be confined to Brazil ; he also 
described a new genus, Acrzz/us, allied in some respects to Cryptangium.’’ 
Linnean Society; meeting of June 7th, 1883.—From JVazure, June 21, 1883. 
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BRIEF SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT EVENTS IN 


MADAGASCAR DURING 


OLITICAL.—FRANCE AND Ma- 
DAGASCAR.—As is well known 

to all who live either in this country 
orin Europe, the political relations 
between Madagascar and the French 
have not become more pacific during 
the year now drawing to a close, and 
the war still drags on. During the 
early months of 1884 negociations 
proceeded for some weeks between 
the representatives of France and the 
Malagasy governor of Tamatave, 
Rainandriamampandry, and other na- 
tive officers ; and for some time hopes 
were entertained that some arrange- 


ment would be come to between — 


them. Great efforts were made by 
Admiral Galiber and his colleagues 
to induce the Malagasy envoys to 
consent to a nominal or temporary 
occupation by France of some of 
the northern portion of Madagascar, 
and they were urged themselves to 
mark the limit—to the 15th or 14th 
parallel, or even further north—ap- 
parently as a concession to the amour 
propre of France. But the Mala- 
gasy firmly held to their instructions 
to make no cession of territory on 
the mainland, offering instead a 
large money indemnity and the small 
islands of Nosy Mitsio and Nosy 
Faly, off the north-west coast. These 
concessions, however, were not ac- 
cepted by the French representatives, 
and the negociations were at length 
broken off. But it appeared from 
subsequent instructions sent from the 
French Home Government that, even 
had an agreement been come to on 
the conditions offered by the Admiral 
and his colleagues, it would not have 
been observed by the French, since 
orders were sent to break off any 
agreement which might have been 
made on such terms. Admiral Ga- 
liber was superseded by Admiral 
Miot, and French demands were 
increased to the cession of all terri- 
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tory north of the parallel of 16° 30%, 
an enormous money payment, the 
renunciation by the Malagasy Sover- 
eign of the title of ‘‘Queen of Ma- 
dagascar,’’ and the taking instead 
that of ‘‘Queen of Imérina,’’ with 
some other requirements, involving 
French supremacy, in fact, over the 
whole island. Upon this, all nego- 
ciations were broken off and have not 
since been resumed. The appeal of 
the Queen to her people, and their 
response to their Sovereign, are 
detailed in our first article. 

But although the war has contin- 
ued, it has not brought many reverses 
to the Malagasy, or any credit to the 
name of France. French troops hold 
Tamatave and Mojanga now, as they 
did nearly eighteen months ago, 
and they have landed at one or 
two points on the north-west coast ; 
but with these exceptions they have 
made no advance into the interior 
of the country, and in Tamatave and 
Mojanga they are practically be- 
sieged by the Malagasy. Various 
attacks and ‘reconnaisances in force’ 
have been made upon the Hova 
position at Manjakandrianombana, 
near Tamatave, but have been repul- 
sed ; and several of the ports on the 
east coast have been bombarded, in 
some cases more than once, little 
damage being done, except to French 
prestige and to foreign trade, which 
has been considerably harassed 
during these desultory proceedings. 
Some of the ports have also been 
blockaded, but others still remain 
open ; and Europeans of various 
nationalities and the mails have come 
in and gone out, first at one place 
and then at another, all through the 
year. In the month of July it was 
expected that a more serious attack 
in force would be made upon the 
chief Hova position, the French 
garrison at Tamatave having been 
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reinforced by a large number of 
troops just set free by the conclusion 
of the war in Tonquin; and careful 
preparations had been made for this 
attack by the preparation of pontoons 
and all necessary appliances. But 
just before this was to be attempted, 
the.sudden breaking-out of war with 
China drew away the French troops, 
and no further attack of a serious 
character has since been made. 
More recently, the Malagasy have 
sustained a reverse at Ambodimadiro 
in Pasindava Bay (north-west coast), 
where they were surprised in a night 
attack made by the French, assisted 
by a force of Sakalava (i.e. those 
who have for many years been under 
French influence), of Makoa (free 
blacks), and of Arabs. But even in 
this instance the casualties seem to 
have been pretty equal on both sides. 

During the early part of the year 
the Native Government accepted an 
offer of service from Lieut-Col. Digby 
de Willoughby, formerly of Wil- 
loughby’s Horse, South Africa. The 
Colonel was subsequently appointed 
Adjutant-General of the Malagasy 
army, and has been most of. the past 
few months at Manjakandrianom- 
bana, or visiting other Hova posi- 
tions on the east coast, and con- 
ducting the operations necessary for 
the defence of the country. Within 
the last few weeks the services of 
another foreign officer, Capt. L. de 
R. du Verge, a gentleman of French 
extraction, but born in Mauritius, and 
for some time in the service of the 
United States, have also been accept- 
ed by the Malagasy Government ; 
and it is said that other foreign 
officers are also on their way to take 
service in the defence of Madagas- 
Car. 

On no point have French expecta- 
tions as respects Madagascar been 
more signally at fault than with 
regard to the looked-for co-operation 
of the outlying (non-Hova) tribes of 
the country. It was confidently 
proclaimed that on the first landing 
of French troops, all the coast peoples 
would hasten to welcome the invad- 
ing force and make common cause 
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with them against their ‘‘Hova 
oppressors.’’ The French have, how- 
ever, by this time become pretty 
well undeceived as to the feelings 
even of their much-lauded Sakalava 
protégés, whom they are so anxious 
to ‘“‘protect.’’ The simple fact is 
that not a single tribe, east or west, 
has joined them. For several months 
past deputation after deputation has 
come up to the Capital from all parts 
of the country with assurances of 
devotion to the Queen; ° Sakalava, 
Beétsimisaraka, Taimoro, and Bara 
have all given in their adhesion ; 
all Admiral Miot’s blandishments 
and proclamations to the tribes on 
the west have been such a ludicrous 
failure that the Native Government 
kindly published for him in their 
official Gazezty his manifesto, calling 
upon the people to rebellion! In the 
south-east corner of the island a 
disturbance among the Tandsy has 
been settled, and there now appears 
to be perfect tranquillity in the 
interior of the country. The life and 
property of all foreigners in the. 
central provinces has been as secure 
as at any former time, a fact which 
certainly speaks well for the respect 
for law and order on the part of the 
Malagasy. And although the burden 
and strain of the war upon the people 
has been felt to be heavy, there 
seems little doubt that they will still 
respond to further calls upon them 
when the necessity arises. A sum 
of no less than 25,000 dollars has 
been collected by the various churches 
in the central provinces towards help 
for the soldiers now on the coast 
engaged in the defence of the coun- 
try. Besides this, Christian work 
and effort has been maintained; and 
although congregations and schools 
have been diminished in numbers, 
they have not been broken up, except 
in solitary instances; native evan- 
gelists have remained at their posts; 
the usual half-yearly and _ yearly 
meetings of the Churches of Imerina 
and Bétsiléo have been held as usual ; 
and a spirit of reliance upon God 
has been awaked among the people 
which has manifested itself in weekly 
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meetings for prayer for the protection 
and independence of their native 
land. 

What is to be the end of this 
unrighteous war no one can yet tell. 
By our latest news from Europe, the 
moral sympathy both of the English 
and other European nations seems 
to have been thoroughly aroused on 
behalf of this country, and the news- 
paper press has been loud and unani- 
mous in condemnation of French 
action, stigmatizing it, as it richly 
merits, as a simple act of ‘‘brigand- 
age,’’ and a shameless disregard 
of the rights of weaker peoples. 
Whether the action of France in 
other parts of the world, or political 
complications in Europe or at home, 
will eventually modify and moderate 
French demands, yet remains to be 
seen. Perilous times and the great 
calamities inseparable from invasion 
may still be in store for this land, 
and for foreign residents as well ; 
but all true friends of Madagascar 
will, we are sure, unite with us in 
hoping and praying that the Su- 
preme Ruler of nations will, perhaps 
by ways inscrutable to us, yet defend 
this island and will still preserve to 
its people their independence and 
their liberties. 


CONSULAR AND OTHER OFFICIAL 
VISITS TO THE CAPITAL.—In the 
month of June J. Hicks Graves, Esq., 
H. B. M. Consul for Madagascar, 
made his first visit to the Capital, 
where he was received with all the 
honour due to his position as chief 
representative of Great Britain in 
this country. We believe that Mr. 
Graves’s visit was very gratifying to 
himself, and was not less so to the 
Queen and her Government, as giving 
further assurance of the cordial feel- 
ings entertained for Madagascar by 
England. 

About the same time an American 
officer, Lieut. Mason Shufeldt, of 
the U.S. Navy, came up to Antana- 
narivo on aé_ scientific exploring 
expedition. After remaining a few 
weeks in the Capital and receiving 
courteous attentions from the Queen 
and Government, Lieut. Shufeldt left 


for the west coast. As he was well 
supplied with all necessary instru- 
ments and appliances, we may hope 
to obtain from him some new and va- 
luable information as to the physical 
geography, geology, etc., of the 
western parts of the island. 


LITERARY.—REVISION OF THE 
MALAGASY BIBLE. — The _ weekly 
meetings of the Revision Committee 
have been steadily continued during 
the year, and from Jan. ist to the 
present date (Dec. 31st.) the Com- 
mittee has revised from Prov. xxxi. 
to Lam. iii. 24, making a total of 
142 chapters. At the present rate 
of progress the first Revision should 
be completed by the close of next 
year (1885). The Committee began 
its work Dec. 1, 1873, and has up to 
present date been employed 391 days. 

During the year Mr. Cousins has 
completed his preliminary version, 
which forms the basis of the Com- 
mittee’s work. The last proof (Old 
Test., No. 220), containing Zech. x1. 
g—Mal. iii. 24, was finished on Sept. 
12th; and in bringing to a close a 
work begun just eleven years ago, 
Mr. Cousins made the following 
Statement :—— . 

The first portions were revised at 
the end of October, 1873, prepara- 
tory to the first session of the Revi- 
sion Committee (Dec. I-19, 1873). 
Two hundred and eighty-four proofs 
have been issued (viz. 64 of the 
WN dis and'220f of. the! O,.1.).. (he 
average number of verses contained 
in a proof has been about 110. The 
number of proofs issued from year to 
year has been as follows : — 


< 

NN 8 

SES 

From Oct., 1873, to end of... 1874 13 3 16 
During the year... ss -.:..cre LOTS Ree Ones 
From Jan. 1 to April 28,...... 1876 13 O 13 


(Absent on furlough.) 
From Noy. 15, 1878, to end of 1879 


Ww & 


4 
Tage PEAS) 2. uean cia 1880 33 8 4I 
RA 7 oe eo 188I 4 27 31 

(Tied lee. «saa am ore 1882 43 — 43 

Dorey Vet Ga AL: 1883 4I —- 41 
From Jan. 1 to Sept. 12,...... 1884 42 — 42 
220 64 284 
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LEC RARY NOTES: 


PAPERS AND PAMPHLETS ON 
MADAGASCAR. — In the monthly num- 
bers of Zhe Folk-Lore Fournal 
(Folk-Lore Society, London) for Feb., 
March, and May, 1884, are given 
translations by the Rev. James 
Sibree, Jr., of eight Malagasy folk- 
tales ; in the January number of Zhe 
Sunday Magazine is an article by 
the Rev. R. Baron on ‘‘Ranavalona 
II., the Christian Queen of Madagas- 
car ;’’ and in the April anda subse- 
quent number of the same magazine 
are papers by the Rev. G. Cousins on 
“Christian Rule in Madagascar ;’’ 
and in two numbers of the JZzZ¢ez- 
lungen der Geographischen Gesell- 
schaft (Fiir Thuringen) zu Fena, for 
1883 and 1884 (no other dates given), 
band ii., heft 1 and 3, und 2 and 4, 
are articles entitled ‘‘Die Reise der 
norwegischen Missionare A. Walen 
und P. E. Nilsen im _ siidéstlichen 
Madagaskar,”’ pp. I-12 and 140-150. 
The following papers on the botany 
of the island, although not of this 
year’s publication, may be also here 
recorded :— From the Zzuznean Socze- 
tys Fournal—Botany :—‘‘Notes on 
a Collection of Flowering Plants 
made by L. Kitching, Esq., in Mada- 
gascar in 1879,’’ vol. xvill., pp. 264- 
281; ‘‘Contributions to the Flora of 
Madagascar.— Part I. Polypetale,’’ 
vol. xx. pp. 87-158; ‘‘Part II. Mo- 


nopetale,’’ vol. xx. pp. 159-236; 
“Part III. Incomplete, Monocoty- 
ledons and Filices,’’ vol. xx. pp. 


237-304; and from the Fournal of 
Botany for 1882; ‘Contributions to 
the Flora of Central Madagascar,’’ 
pp. 1-36. All the foregoing are by 
J Gebaken shsq iy Rn Sle the degre 
The following is a German contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of African 
botany, in which that of Madagascar 
is also treated of :— ‘‘Ein Beitrag zur 
africanische Flora,’’ von L. Radlko- 
fer, In Adh. Nati. Ver. viii. 24; 
Feb. 1883; pp. 369-432. 

In Antananarivo the following have 
been published in the native lan- 


guage :—lVy Sekoly Elementary sy 
uy Raharahany, pp. 133, by one of 
the members of the Norwegian Mis- 
sion; N.M.S. Press. This is a book 
on school management and methods 
of teaching; and, as far as we can 
judge from a hasty glance through 
its contents, it appears to be a valu- 
able addition to our education works 
and likely to be of much value to 
those native teachers who will master 
its contents and follow its instructions. 
The year has also produced an addi- 
tion to our native periodical literature 
in Wy fangonana sy ny Sekoly 
(The Church and the School), a 
monthly paper edited by Mr. H. E. 
Clark, of the F. F. M.A. This paper, 
a quarto at first of four, but now 
usually of eight, pages, is devoted 
to information and instruction with 
regard to religious and educational 
work. It appears to well fill up a 
place until lately unoccupied, and to 
supply a medium of communication 
for all those natives who take an 
interest in the advance and enlight- 
enment of their country; and we are 
glad to hear that it has an increas- 
ingly large circulation. 

Just as we go to press we notice in 
English papers the announcement of 
a book entitled Madagascar: tts 
fitstory and People, by the Rev. 
H. W. Little, formerly a missionary 
of the S. P.G. at Andovoranto (E. 
coast); Messrs Blackwood and Co., 
publishers. 

MALAGASY-ENGLISH DICTIONA- 
RY. As this valuable work, edited 
by the Rev J. Richardson, of the 
L. M.S., has been already noticed 
in the pages of this ANNUAL in 
Mr. Cousins’s paper on ‘‘Malagasy 
Dictionaries’? (pp. 43-52, a@zdze), it 
need only be just mentioned in these 
literary notes. It has, up to the time 
of our going to press, reached the 
4ooth page and will probably be 
completed before our next issue. It is 
full of interest to all who are concern- 
ed in the study of Malagasy and of 
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language generally, and we doubt 
not that it will supply us with many 
subjects for interesting papers in 
future numbers of the ANNUAL. 

REPRINT OF EARLY NUMBERS OF 
THE ANNUAL. - We take this oppor- 
tunity of calling the attention of our 
readers to the REPRINT of the first 
four numbers of this magazine. 
These early issues have been for 
some time out of print, and it was 
believed that. many who have only 
seen the more recent numbers would 
be glad to possess themselves of the 
earlier ones also. The ANNUALS for 
1875, 1876, 1877, and 1878 will there- 
fore be republished in the early part 
of 1885, in one handsome volume, 
carefully edited, with many additional 
notes and fully indexed. We would 
also intimate that this Reprint, as 
‘as well as the ANNUAL in its sepa- 
rate yearly issues, may in future be 
obtained from Messrs. Tribner and 
Co., Ludgate Hill, London, who are 
now our English agents for the mag- 
azine. 

FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. — ‘‘M. 
Gabriel Marcel, of the Map and Plan 
Department (National Library), sent 
a work which he has just published 
in the Sczenztzjic Review; the title 
of this historico-geographical work 
is ‘‘Nos Droits sur Madagascar.”’ 
The book is curious, inasmuch as it 
reproduces a manuscript map which 
has escaped the notice of M. Gran- 
didier, in spite of the care the latter 
has exercised in collecting all the 
documents relating to this great 
island. The map shows all that 
portion of the island subjected to 
French arms and influence by Fla- 


court, Mondevergue, etc.’’ [This 
map was made in the 17th century ; 
the author’s name is_ Grossin.] 


Meeting of Geographical Society of 
Paris, May 4th, 1883.—Proc. Roy. 
Geog. Soc. June, 1883, p. 360. [It 
need hardly be pointed out that 
whatever French ‘‘rights’’ over any 
part of Madagascar may at any 
previous time have been, they have 
all been annulled by these portions 
of the country having being aban- 
doned, or reconquered, or by distinct 
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treaties acknowledging the Sovereign 
at Antananarivo as supreme over the 
whole island.— ED. | 

Voyage a Madagascar, par J. L. 
Macquarie. Paris (Dentu): 1884, 
12m0, pp. 435, illustrations. (Dulau: 
price 3s. 6d.) ‘‘The writer gives a 
general description of Madagascar 
and its inhabitants, especially in 
connection with French colonial inter- 
ests, basing his narrative upon a 
visit to the island at the end of 1878 
by MM. Trottet and Rozan. The 
illustrations are from sketches by 
M. Richard, Secretary of the French 
Mission at the coronation of Radama 
II.’’-—-Proc. Roy. Geog. Soc. Dec. 
1883, p. 745- 

Notes sur Madagascar, par Lau- 
rent Crémazy. Paris (Berger-Le- 
vrault et Cie.): 1883, 8vo, pp. 25. 
(Dulau: price 10.) ‘‘This separate 
publication of an article in the 
Revue Maritime et Colontale con- 
tains several topographical and 
hydrographical details of Bombétok 
Bay, Baly Bay, Morondava, the 
territories of Vinangue, King of 
Simanandrafoutsa, Soumonga, King 
of Morombé, Laymerize, King of 
Tuléar, Réfiaille, King of Salar (now 
succeeded by his brother, Léhetafi- 


que), Laisalam, King of Itampoule 


and Langrano, Ibart, King of Ampa- 
laze, Tsitany, King of Cape St. Mary, 
and Béfandile, King of Caramboules 
Bight, Andrahoume Creek, Ranofou- 
tsy Bay, and various points on the 
east coast (the rivers Rarafange, 
Mahitsy or Manakara, Masindrano 
or Mananzary, Rangazavaka_ or 
Mahela, and Mahanoro); also short 
notes on the Sakalaves of the western 
coast, as to the right of ‘Arehar’ 
(an undefined royalty payable out of 
the goods of any one dying in the 
king’s territory), customs of war, 
justice, marriage, religion, etc., con- 
cluding with observations on tribal 
origin, and the text of a concession 
in 1861 by King Laymerize of lands 
on the west coast to Captains Rosiers 
and Bellanger.’’—Proc. Roy. Geog. 
Soc. Nov. 1883, p. 678. 


ENGLISH ADMIRALTY SURVEYS 
ON MADAGASCAR COASTS.—H.M.S. 
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fawn \eft the Cape early in October, 
1882, taking the instruments and 
astronomers sent from England to 
observe the Transit of Venus in 
Madagascar. ‘St. Augustine Bay 
on the south-west coast, the place 
selected for observing the transit, 
was reached towards the end of 
October, and after establishing the 
observers with all the requisite appli- 
ances on the small island Noss-Vey, 
a survey of the locality was com- 
menced. This survey embraced the 
southern approach to St. Augustine 
Bay, including Noss-Vey, and its 
friendly anchorage taken up by the 
Lawn for the purposes of the transit, 
it thence extended to the south 
entrance of Tullear Bay. On the 
completion of the necessary astrono- 
mical observations connected with 
the Transit of Venus, the Fawz sailed 
immediately for Natal, to again 
obtain chronometrical comparisons 
with Cape Town Observatory, in order 
to determine with the greatest pos- 
sible precision the meridian distance 
between that observatory and Noss- 
Vey. Commander Aldrich reports 
that this expedition in the interests 
of astronomical science was highly 
successful, the Transit having been 
observed under favourable conditions 
of weather by the astronomers, the 
Rev. Fathers Perry and Sidgreaves, 
of Stonyhurst, and also by himself; 
likewise that the longitude of Noss- 
Vey by the chronometric measure- 
ments from and to Natal has been 
determined with marked precision.’’ 
—Proc. Roy. Geog. Soc. Oct. 1883, 
p- 596. 

‘““Noss-VEY AND THE SOUTH- 
WEST OF MADAGASCAR; TZyranszt 
of Venus Expedition. Paper by the 
Rev. S. F. Perry, FF. R. S., etc.—The 
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Government Expedition for the obser- 
vation of the Transit of Venus on 
December 6th, 1882, was the occa- 
sion of a visit to the south-west of 
Madagascar. The observers were 
the Revit 5. »).ciPerry, 4}. cand dhe 
Rev. W. Sidgreaves, S.J., accompa- 
nied by Mr. W. Carlisle. They were 
landed by Captain Aldrich, R.N., 
from H. M. S. Fawz on the small 
island of Noss-Vey (Sandy island), 
a few miles south of St. Augustine’s 
Bay and about three miles west of 
Salar point ; and this paper contain- 
ed the results of their observations of 
the country and its inhabitants during 
the stay of a few weeks. After a 
brief sketch of the history of the 
establishment of the English and 
French traders at Noss-Vey, a de- 
scription was given of the native 
tribes, their character and general. 
treatment of Europeans, dress, dwell- 
ings, religion, charms, and customs. 
The peculiar state of slavery among 
the savages of South-western Mada- 
gascar was dwelt upon at some 
length, and also the nature of the 
authority exercised by the petty kings. 
The paper concluded with some 
remarks on the natural history and 
climate of Noss-Vey.—Proceedings 
of the Geographical Section of the 
British Association.’’—Proc. Roy. 
Geog. Soc. Nov. 1883, p. 674. [The 
paper here mentioned was one of those 
announced in the prospectus of this 
year’s ANNUAL, and which we hoped 
to have obtained for insertion, in full 
or in part, in this number. Our 
correspondent has, however, been 
unable to procure it for us, so we 
must be content, for the present at 
least, with the foregoing brief sum- 
mary of its contents.—ED. ] 
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PUMICE ON MADAGASCAR SHORES FROM THE STRAITS OF SUNDA. 


N the month of September last a number of small pieces of pumice were 
sent up to the Capital from Tamatave, where they had been washed 
ashore not very long before that date. The pieces are rounded by the action 
of water, and are supposed to have come across the Indian Ocean from the 
Straits of Sunda, where they were probably ejected during the tremendous 
eruption of Krakatau, off the west coast of Java, in the month of May last 
year 11883). If this supposition is correct (and there seems little reason to 
question it, as we know of no other recent eruption on the shores of the Indian 
Ocean), it supplies not only an interesting illustration of the distances to 
which volcanic products may be carried by ocean currents, but also throws a 
little light upon what is still rather an obscure question, viz., How did the 
Malayo-Polynesian ancestors of the Malagasy come across the 3,000 miles of 
sea which separate Malaysia from Madagascar? It is evident from the fact 
of pumice having come across this great distance that there is a prevalent 
_ ‘set’ of oceanic current in this direction ; and it is therefore a confirmation of 
what has been supposed by several writers, viz., that in pre-historic times, 
single Arahus, or even a small fleet of them, have occasionally been driven 
westward by a hurricane, and that the westerly current has then brought 
them on still further, until at length these vessels have been stranded on some 
part of the coast of Madagascar, stretching north and south, as it does, for 

nearly a thousand miles. 

1A Pa ie HS 


CAROLINA RICE ORIGINALLY FROM MADAGASCAR. 


HE destiny of South Carolina was changed by a single lucky experiment. 

In 1696, when the colony was more than thirty years old, the pioneers 
were still engaged in buying furs from the Indians, extracting rosin, tar, and 
turpentine from the pines, cutting timber for shipment, and growing slender 
harvests of grain on the light soil along the coast. Attempts had already 
been made to grow indigo, ginger, and cotton; but these had not answered 
expectation. A small and unprofitable kind of rice had also been tried in 
1688. But one Thomas Smith thought that a patch of wet land at the back 
of his garden in Charleston resembled the soil he had seen bearing rice in 
Madagascar. It chanced in 1696, that a brigantine from that island anchored 
in distress near Sullivan’s Island, and the captain, an old friend of this 
enterprising Thomas Smith, was able to furnish him with a bag of Madagascar 
rice suitable for seed. It grew luxuriantly in the wet corner of the garden, 
and the seed from this little harvest was widely distributed. In three or four 
years the art of husking the rice was learned. African slaves were easily 
procured in the West Indies, and the face of society in the young State was 
presently changed. South Carolina became a land of great planters and of 
a multitude of toiling negroes. Smith was raised to the rank of landgrave, 
and made governor of the colony three years after the success of his rice- 
patch. The new grain was at first grown on uplands; but the planters 
afterward discovered that the neglected swamps were more congenial and 
less exhaustible. The cruelly hard labour of separating the grains from the 
adhering husks crippled the strength and even checked the increase of the 
negroes ; but in the years just preceding the Revolution this task came to 
be performed with mills driven by the force of the incoming and outgoing 
tides, or turned by horses or oxen. A hundred and forty thousand barrels 
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of Carolina rice of four or five hundredweight apiece, were annually exported 
before the war of independence. Through the example of a governor of 
Georgia, the culture of rice spread into that colony, and completed the ruin 
of the silk business.’’—From Zhe Century, Jan. 1884. 


LAOKA. 


lies word /aoka in the central parts of Madagascar is used of any- 
_ thing eaten as a relish with rice. On the coast, however, the word, 
both in its simple form and with the addition of ~azo (water), i.e. Zaokan- 
adrano, is commonly applied to fish. ZLaoka is most likely allied to the Malayan 
and Malayo-Polynesian zka and zkaz (fish). This word too, according to 
Crawfurd, has a wide meaning and is also applied to any esculent animal 
matter. Is there not in the use of this word a hint that the ancestors of the 
Malagasy were a coast tribe, whose usual addition to rice was fish, and that 
when the Hova removed inland and could no longer procure the usual relish, 
but were forced to use other kinds of food, they continued to apply to their 
substitutes for the fish they could no longer obtain the old familiar name 
laoka ? 
W. E. COUSINS. 





RAINFALL OF ANTANANARIVO FOR FOUR YEARS. 


N order to present our readers with a full record of nearly four years, 

I have taken the amounts from January to September of 1881 from the 

record published by the Jesuit Fathers, my own observations having been 

commenced in October of that year. I leave the readers to make their own 

comparisons. It will be noticed.that the fall for the present year has been 
the heaviest of the four. 























Month. | . 1881 1882 1883 1884 mp ky 
January sd aes 12°98 |(23) 12°50 |(30) 16°86 |(25) 11°91 | 13°56 
AieLa gts by garantie) suai 4°57 \(11) 6°95 (16) 7°12 (22) 12°48 7°78 
Mar OR ST he. coer tas 9°50 |(16) gor |(19) 904 (23) 11°54 8°53 
SBT. | Me, eat ram (6) COZ.) (a) OSS | C7)" 286 1°41 
Mat ube, Aah 0:20 | (4) 0°58 | (4) 1°59 | (3) 1°23 | 0°90 
fase en a rite aa OOO NTO) “OO I Cryo se) tee oroe O'll 
VON EMe knees nue ites O70 (0) “OOM Seve. 1 tay. “OruE 0'075 
AMUSE Cea O10 || (0) “OO TT)" Ton (a Oa ee ae 
September. so 03 0:20 4°05) OO (a) Owe i 70 te 0°405 
WOCtObah Et iia. (Zu Tory cay ree Cg pe638 is yO ieee ra 
November hy ia iue (Op eas it) “Feo TZ)" O°O7 C13) Oa ees eas 
IDDECEMIMEHY 7 Re ites LTA OFT IIe. FOO Gt) Oiled tae? | 9°38 

Jotalyy. : ta 42°12 | 41°08 58°67 | 68°86 | 52°31 




















The rainy season began on Oct. 2, 1882, and 1883, and a heavy storm 
passed over the Capital on Oct. 1 (Leap-Year), 1884, when we had ‘98 in. 
in less than 20 min. ; and on Oct. 27 we had 2:25in. in much less than half an 
hour. The figures in brackets give the number of days on which rain fell. 


J. RICHARDSON, 
Faravohitra, Fan, 1st, 1885. 
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